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Western Booksellers’ Convention 


April 15- 


18, 1929 


San Francisco 


Afternoon Session, 


HE convention was opened in the 

Gothic Room of the Hotel Sir Fran- 

cis Drake, with Alexander Robert- 

son as temporary chairman. Paul Elder 

was elected permanent chairman for the 

convention. Samuel Levinson was made 
secretary. 

An eloquent speech of welcome to the 

state was made by former Senator James 

D. Phelan, the state’s favorite son, and 


Monday, April 15 


the keynote speech of the convention de- 
livered by Frederic Melcher, Editor of 
the Publishers’ Weekly. Telegrams were 
read from Arthur Brentano, Jr., presi- 
dent of the A. B. A., David Starr Jor- 
dan, president of Stanford University, 
Governor Young of California, Will 
Rogers, ex-mayor of Beyerley, Frank L. 
Magel of the A. B. A. Board of Trade, 


and many others. 


“Great Audiences, Too” 


Frederic Melcher 


O one can yet have forgotten that 

Claude G. Bowers’ gorgeous key- 

note speech last summer did not 
sponsor the successful issue, and one may 
be pardoned for hesitating to accept the 
responsibility of pointing in advance to 
what will be the significant issue of this 
convention of Western booksellers. Yet 
in spite of this hazard appertaining to the 
ofice of prophet, I set up as a text of the 
discussions the familiar saying of Walt 
Whitman, “To have great poets, there 
must be great audiences, too,” a text that 
gives both assurance and stimulus to those 
Who handle books, assurance because of its 
emphasis on the importance of the work 





of building audiences, and stimulus be- 
cause it assigns to the handlers of books 
an almost creative function. 

This convention brings together a group 
of those who are interested in developing 
book audiences in a territory which dis- 
tance and mountain ranges have set apart 
as a separate empire; so much apart that 
it can study its own condition as a spe- 
cial problem, yet so closely connected with 
all the world that it cannot truly answer 
the questions raised, without considering 
the state of the book in the United States 
as a whole, in the areas of English-speak- 
ing countries, and in the brotherhood of 
cultured races. 
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There is, also, about this convention a 
certain dramatic quality that we all sense. 
The printing press which, with its neces- 
sary adjuncts, paper and ink, started its 
career in China, to have a later and in- 


dependent flowering in the stream of 
Aryan culture, has, after conquering 


Europe, conquered a new hemisphere, and, 
now, within the memory of living men, has 
come in its full power to the eastern edge 
of the old Pacific, and its circle of con- 
quest, though not its cycle of usefulness, 
has been completed. By no means has its 
full usefulness been worked out, for though 
the inventiveness of this century has sup- 
plied the phonograph, movie and radio, 
the uses of the book have steadily multi- 
plied. As a conservator of the past it 
seems unplaceable; and as delight and in- 
spiration to the individual it has variety 
and scope that is so far unmatched 

In this Pacific area the products of the 
press have been especially fortunate. These 
great states have been peopled by the best 
blood which this continent drew from 
Europe, its population has been stimulated 
by being thrown together in new combina- 
tions, excited by a vastly beautiful terrain, 
and sobered by being faced across an old 
ocean with the oldest of civilizations. It 
has, too, been provided with more than the 
average share of wealth and cdnsequent 
leisure by a rich territory. Here if any- 
where print would receive its due consid- 
eration and obtain its highest measure of 
influence. 

And how conspicuously this has been 
proved true! The Coast has from its be- 
ginning developed writers, readers, collec- 
tors and libraries. That it has produced 
publishers for local volumes only is the 
natural result of that attribute of the 
printing press, that it turns off editions 
for a whole country more economically 
than it can produce editions for a sectional 
market. 

The Pacific slope as a producer of liter- 
ature is a theme over which I should like 
to linger, but that would too far extend the 
purpose of this address. It is as a book 
market that you want to consider the Coast 
at this meeting and as a potentially greater 
book market. And I ask that we consider 
book distribution not in any provincial 
way but as part of a national problem and 
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not solely as a booksellers’ problem but , 
one of equal interest to every book-mindej 
person. 

I am from New England, oldest 
American book markets, but I beg to ente 
without 





your discussions geographic i 
label; Mr. Lippincott is a Pennsylvanian: 
Mr. Harcourt is a New Yorker, but they & 
too, desire no sectional labels. We are in 
terested with you to be part of the firs j 

hs 


effort to bring together in a common cop. 
sultation all who have traveled to this cit 
to discuss the better flow of books fron 
producers to ultimate readers. If yy 
bring with us any special message, it is of 
congratulation that book distribution o 
the Coast has been sponsored by such fine 
leadership and has developed into so great 
a variety of book service; large bookstores 
small bookshops, shops for old and rary 
books, lending libraries, great college ii ; 
braries, famous public libraries, progressive 
county libraries, notable private libraries, 

Is the machinery of distribution func § 
tioning adequately to bring to each outle 
the books that are wanted when they ar 
wanted? No. In all parts of the countr; 
distributive machinery for books creak §™ 
under its tasks and with the extra thou f 
sand miles or so that separate the Coas 
from its source of supply the difficulties o/ 
the problem are augmented. In all line B™ 
of American business, the distribution oF 
merchandise has been the last field to ge fy 
proper study. It has been neglected be fy 
cause it has generally been felt that good —™ 
would somehow find their customers if thf 
demand was created. Manufacturing haf 
had long study, banking, farming, anf 
finally retailing, but the machinery for the 
flow of goods to their market has lackeiR™ 
systematic study. | 

The first step is taken when Busines 
as a whole realizes the importance of conf” 
certed studies and comparison of expet' 
ence. Better distribution on the Coast wil 
be based on cooperative study of all fact 
rather than individual study. 

When these larger studies are matt 
there will be increasing understanding 0! 
the importance of taking the long view ! 
stabilizing distribution methods. Nop 
lightly nor for temporary or individu 
gain, will the accepted functions of dis} _ 
tribution be set aside, The work of th}) 
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producer, wholesaler, retailer, library and 
consumer will be clearly understood, and 
their parts in the whole process differen- 
tiated and included in the price of a book. 
There is oftentimes today a cloudiness of 
program that starts us off in vicious circles. 


When the different functions of distri- 
bution are thus studied, there will be 
shown the need of a greater coordination 
between all elements of publicity that set 
the demand for specific books under way. 
The diversity of these influences is_be- 
wildering; current event, news releases, 
trade stories, reviews, lectures, radio 
broadcasts, display advertising, catalog dis- 
tribution, window and counter displays, 
etc., etc. How can these be linked to- 
gether to start the book toward its reader? 
Only by smoother working machinery, and 
frequent conferences among all parties con- 
cerned. Yet practical coordination is es- 
sential and largely possible. It should be 
the purpose of trade discussions on adver- 
tising to provide each worker in book dis- 
tribution with a better knowledge of what 
the others are trying to do, and the pur- 
pose of conventions and round-tables is to 
provide an interplay of ideas so that the 
technique can be soundly improved. 


A new knowledge of the factors that 
affect books will give the trade a clearer 
picture of all the things that create book 
interest. “he most profound influences are 
those that no trade could call into 
being. The changed attitude of the schools 
toward the more varied use of books is the 
most potent influence which will affect the 
book’s uses in the next decade and genera- 
tion, while the broadening conception of 
the public library’s usefulness as business 
library, art library, nautical library, hos- 
pital library, county library is inevitably 
broadening the public’s conception of the 
uses of printed matter. A new intellectual 
curiosity is calling for new books to satisfy 
the cravings for knowledge; a new world- 
mindedness is calling for books on other 
nations in far greater variety; a new de- 
sire for beauty is creating a demand for 
printing that will meet new standards of 
craftsmanship. 


_ With such strong forces influencing our 
held of books, this group begins its study 
ot the book audience of the Coast. Can 
tuller mutual confidence be built up so that 
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joint efforts will help solve the problems of 
all? Can closer cooperation with publishers 
throw new light on transportation and ad- 
vertising problems? Can close and work- 
ing connections with the other organized 
booksellers of the country bring strength 
to the industry? Can all the mechanical 
details of this exacting profession be studied 
with a purposefulness that will give the 
public and the organized users of books a 
clearer view of the vital importance of 
good machinery to adequate distribution ? 


And can we simultaneously raise the 
standards of the personnel of the trade to 
a point where it is worthy and competent 
to carry on with the other book agencies, 
trained in public practical methods and 
enlightened in real book lore? Can this 
be done with a democratic conception of 
the many uses of books—through an ex- 
alted conception of the highest uses of 
books? If this new sectional group can do 
any or all of these things, it will be worthy 
of its inheritance and opportunity and will 
be measuring up to what is expected of 
this section. 


Great literature deserves great audi- 
ences and if it is to reach the great audi- 
ence of the Pacific slope adequately there 
must be good machinery, too. 


Objectives of the Western 
Convention 


ELLIS W. MEYERS, executive sec- 
retary of the American Booksellers’ Associ- 
ation, at whose suggestion the Convention 
was planned, outlined the objectives of the 
meeting. Reviewing the development of the 
A. B. A., he pointed to the need of a 
greater trade consciousness and closer or- 
ganization and to the importance of a more 
general sales effort on behalf of books. The 
booksellers’ organization should be con- 
stantly at work on plans (1) to save money 
for the dealer, (2) to increase sales, (3) 
to enforce trade practice. The general 
plan of the clearing house now serving 144 
booksellers was outlined and the consoli- 
dated warehouse now serving 14 publishers. 
Mr. Meyers prophesied that in 10 to 15 
years all except the large permanently 
equipped publishers would adopt the ware- 
house system. 
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The Publisher as a Creative Force 
ALFRED HARCOURT, of Harcourt 


Brace & Co., gave a very suggestive talk 
on “The Publisher as a Creative Force.” 
He spoke of publishing as the test to which 
all new ideas have to come. He instanced 
Henry Holt as the creative type of pub- 
lisher, as when, after his contacts with the 
great English leaders of evolutionary 
thought, he conceived the American Science 
Series, a series gf which it was said that it 
had more influence than three universities. 


Morning Session, 


HE sessions of Tuesday opened in 
the Gothic Room with increased at- 
tendance. 

FREDERIC MELCHER, editor of 
Publishers Weekly and chairman of the 
educational committee of the National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers, outlined the 
growth of the idea of bookselling education 
from the first efforts of Mr. Huebsch and 
Mr. Eisele in New York and Miss Gra- 
ham in Philadelphia to the present 
opportunities at Columbia and Simmons 
and future prospects of more widely avail- 
able opportunities through summer courses, 
correspondence courses and new printed 
material. The greatly increased scope of 
printed material was pointed to as a great 
gain, the variety and new value of what 
appeared in the trade periodicals. 

ELLIS W. MEYERS, speaking on 
“The Bookseller and the Publisher” en- 
larged on the possibilities of cooperation 
suggested in his speech of Monday. He 
pointed out that there was undoubtedly no 
increase in the book sales through book- 
stores of the country in 1928 as compared 
to 1927. It was not, he stated, his inten- 
tion to lay the blame for this failure to 
increase the bookstore sales to any one 
particular condition but he nevertheless 
pointed out the fact that, with so large 
an untouched market, there should be an 
increase each year, at least equal to the in- 
crease in other fields. He advocated a 
program of national advertising in order 
to increase the selling market. In addition, 
he pointed out the necessity of a closer 
feeling of cooperation between publisher 
and bookseller, stressing the fact that many 
petty matters might well be overlooked. 
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Publishers can be classified into those 
who have fun out of publishing and thos 
who are worried about it. A good rulk 
in selecting new books is that of Babe 
Ruth “to hit them where they ain’t.” Pub. 
lishers conceive new areas of ideas and plan 
books on that basis. ‘They must have con- 
tacts in every direction. 

This new Western Association, said Mr, 
Harcourt, is starting several jumps ahead 
of the A. B. A. whose convention did not 
equal this in size until after 20 years of 
effort. 


Tuesday, April 16 





Ellis W. Meyers 


MARION HUMBLE, executive sec: 
retary of the National Association of Book 
Publishers, sent the convention a condensed 
picture of the many-sided promotion work 
of the Association which had in ten years 
brought new coordination of effort among 
all book interested groups. In this decade 
the government census showed that the 
output of books had doubled, library ap 
propriations for books had greatly increased, 
school libraries were rapidly growing, the 
attention paid to books in magazines an 
newspapers had mounted up, radio wa 
covering books and the number and pro 
perity of bookstores was evident. 

Miss Humble’s paper was read i 
Howard M. Boys who called attention t 
the exhibit of promotion material. 
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‘To Booksellers and Librarians of the West 


Marion Humble 


Executive Secretary, The National Association of Book Publishers 


dren’s Book Week and the Year-Round 
Book Promotion Campaign of the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers pro- 
vided opportunity for cooperative national 
effort in book promotion. Previous to 1919, 


. 1 1S now ten years since the first Chil- 


public libraries and bookstores in many 


‘cities had been suspicious of each other, 


competitive rather than cooperative. Pub- 
lishers, booksellers, librarians, teachers, 
clergymen, clubwomen, business men, and 
the press are now working together effec- 
tively in the promotion work of the Book 
Publishers’ Association, all with one pur- 
pose—to increase the reading of books, and 


to increase the number of people who read. 


‘effort has been tremendous. 


The cumulative effect of this nation-wide 


The latest 


" figures on the number of books sold in this 
‘country, according to the Census of Manu- 


facturers, cover 1925 and 1927; two hun- 


'dred million books in 1925, two hundred 


ae ee 


twenty-seven million in 1927, an increase 


of twenty-seven million volumes. Between 


1913 and 1920, due to increased costs of 
manufacture, the number of titles published 


-annually decreased from ten thousand to 
) six thousand. 


The increased number of 
titles, due to a growing demand for books, 


) rose consistently from 6,187 in 1920 to 
© 9,176 in 1928. 


During 1928 alone, increased appropria- 
tions for books reported by 71 public 
libraries, amounted to $660,000 more than 
those 71 libraries spent for books during 
the previous year. State library commis- 
sions report a great increase in demands 


‘for books from rural districts, one state 


reporting an increase of 119% in activities. 
School libraries in all parts of the country 
have increased, due to higher standards for 
accredited schools as well as to the stimulus 
gained in ten successive Book Weeks and 
their results. 

Bookstore sales mount simultaneously 
With better appropriations for libraries. A 


ex 


recent letter from a city librarian states: 
“Since the establishment of our public 
library in the fall of 1924, the growth and 
variety of stock in the three larger book- 
stores has been marked. Another feature 
of book merchandising directly traceable 
to us is the increase of pay circulating 
libraries. In 1924 there were two, neither 
specially good. Now there are seven or 
eight all doing a real business. As a libra- 
rian I am just as much interested in seeing 
our city get good book-buying and pay 
book lending facilities as free borrowing 
agencies.” 

Book news in national magazines has in- 
creased, and in newspapers, and over the 
radio. Our suggestions to magazine edi- 
tors during 1928 resulted in special book 
articles and editorials in magazines with a 
total circulation of 12,800,000. News 
stories and editorials written from our 
press releases and suggestions were used in 
more than 1,200 newspapers, with an esti- 
mated circulation of twenty-six million. 
All this general publicity for books and 
reading has sent buyers into the book- 
stores. 

In the pamphlet we have just published 
for distribution by the Haskin Information 
Service through one hundred leading news- 
papers reaching four million readers, it is 
stated : | 

“Bookshopping is one of the best ways 
of scraping acquaintance with books that 
may later be your best friends. But in a 
country so vast as this there are not book- 
shops everywhere, and if there is none near 
you your best plan is to write to the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for a list of the 
booksellers in your state. Then write to 
the shops nearest you for booklists, or for 
information on the book or kind of book in 
which you are interested.” 

Many of you who have used ideas and 
suggestions sent to you in the Year-Round 
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Bookselling News, every two weeks, and 
in our Children’s Book Week pamphlets, 
have written us that this material has great- 
ly increased book-buying in your communi- 
ties. In many western cities, you have 
adapted and enlarged our suggestions, as 
for instance in Los Angeles which has a 
permanent ‘Year-Round Recreational 
Reading” movement, and in San Francisco, 
where Book Week last November was so 
eftectively observed in every school of the 
city under the leadership and inspiration 
of the San Francisco Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. 

Our Lecture Bureau, though it has not 
yet reached the far west, has sent speakers 
on books and libraries into 220 towns in 
36 states, reaching audiences in schools, 
clubs, chambers of commerce and other 
groups, totaling 320,000 people. These 
talks definitely send readers and customers 
into bookstores and libraries. The news- 
paper publicity in connection with the talks 
is effective general propaganda for books. 
Hundreds of thousands of pamphlets on 
reading are distributed at these talks. 

It is our belief that this general publicity 
for books, the sales and publicity aids pre- 
pared for booksellers, librarians and teach- 
ers, and our work of increasing new outlets 
for books through study of locations lacking 
bookstores, are responsible more than any 
other movement, for the increasing interest 
and demand for books. 

Use of the material prepared for book- 
sellers will help individual dealers increase 
their own sales. 3,821 dealers are now 
using this service; 530 of these were added 
to our mailing list during 1928 at their 
own request. 

Our convention exhibit of posters and 
pamphlets is a graphic report of the work 
being done by the National Association of 
Book Publishers to increase the book mar- 
ket of the present and of the future. The 
group of book publishers who subscribe to 
this work is putting a great deal of money 
into this kind of publicity because it be- 
lieves it is constructive foundation work on 
which each publisher, each bookseller and 
each librarian can build his own wider 
field of contacts. 

You are invited to study this exhibit 
and to write us how we can best work 
with you to increase book demand in your 
community. 
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Joseph Lippincott and Paul Elder 
on the roof of the Sir Francis 
Drake Hotel 


What the National Association of 
Book Publishers Is Doing 
for the Bookseller 


JOSEPH WHARTON LIPPIN- 
COTT, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers, brought the 
greetings of that organization, stating that 
the publishers were banded together to 
create a wider book market. No publisher 
could carry on this work of national book 
promotion alone, but the group can find the 
right line of progress with the cooperation 
of booksellers, librarians and others. Ulti- 
mately the growth of the book market de- 
pends on individual contacts and sugges- 
tions, and the Year-Round Bookselling 
Campaign of the Publishers’ Association 1s 
helping dealers throughout the country to 
make new sales contacts. 

As to the effect of book clubs, which was 
being everywhere discussed, the publishers 
do not yet know the answer. The book 
clubs are a powerful agency and may affect 
both publishing and retailing. 

In the booktrade we are all inclined to 
have too much waste movement and talk, 
having too little time to saw wood. 

Our chairman opened the session to the 
floor which precipitated a rapid fire discus 
sion of book clubs. David Newberry 
said that it was evident that the clubs wert 
with us for better or worse, and that book: 
sellers should take cognizance of the den 
onstration they have given of what wil 


sell books. 
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WALLIS HOWE, JR., advertising 
manager of the Atlantic Monthly, had 
been detained in New York, but had sent 
his article on National Advertising by night 
letter, two thousand words by Western 
Union. Owing to the lateness of the hour 
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the chairman postponed the reading of the 
paper and called on Professor Albert 
Guerard of Stanford University, whose ad- 
dress on “Makers of Literature” was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. Professor 
Guerard’s paper in full follows: 


Makers of Literature 
Albert Guerard 


Stanford University 


HE Professor of General Literature 

is supposed to be a general utility 

man, a Jack of all trades, including 
the booktrade. On the strength of that 
awkward and high-sounding title, I was 
asked to address you, in a General Literary 
way, on the subject “Books As a Means 
To Richer Living.” A worthy theme, but 
a trifle too obvious. We all know that, 
since you are making a living by selling 
books, the more books you sell, the richer 
your living will be. As to the spiritual 
rewards of reading, we have been in sub- 
stantial agreement ever since books were 
invented. We shall probably find an essay 
on reading among the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of ancient Assyria, and a certain 
champion grafter, Francis Bacon by name, 
has said a few wise and memorable things 
on the subject. So we may dismiss it with 
a polite bow. I have exactly twenty min- 
utes to save your souls—I was advised to 
tollow the excellent rule offered to 
preachers at Yale: Speak as long as you 
please, but remember that mighty few 
souls are saved after twenty minutes— 
and I do not want to waste this golden 
opportunity in a discussion of hoary plati- 
tudes, 

For I do consider this as a great oppor- 
tunity, and I thank you most sincerely for 
giving it to me. Not that I come here with 
any desire to teach, but I come here with 
problems which are vexing me, and which 
concern us all who, in various capacities, 
may call ourselves bookmen: authors, 
critics, teachers, librarians, publishers, 
booksellers. Yes, we are all deeply inter- 
ested in books: they are our stock-in-trade. 
But it is well to recognize, at the outset, 
that our interests in the same thing may be 


radically different in nature. Your prob- 
lem is essentially an economic problem, one 
of market values. You have to keep your 
eye on the buying public. A _ publisher, 
editor or bookseller who would deliberately 
deal in unpopular literature would not 
stay in the business very long. You re- 
member what happened to the Unpopular 
Review. A student of mine told me 
proudly that he had the intention of set- 
ting up as a failure. I answered that I 
hoped he would make a success of it. A 
confession of failure may be a literary suc- 
cess, like Amiel’s “Journal” or “The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams’’—both posthu- 
mous, mind you. Business men are not 
interested in posthumous fame, and for 
them, failure leads straight to the bank- 
ruptcy court. I am not accusing you of 
sordid materialism when I state the obvious 
fact that you have to earn a living for 
yourselves and your families, that you have 
to be business men. 

Now our problems, as authors, critics, 
or teachers, is one of spiritual values. And, 
in the best possible world, economic and 
spiritual values have never been quite the 
same. They are not necessarily antag- 
onistic. ‘There are cases when idealism 
pays, and a thing that pays may happen 
to be of high spiritual worth. Success is 
no stigma. “Les Misérables,” by Victor 
Hugo, which is at the same time a master- 
piece of art and a powerful sermon, was a 
best seller from the first, and still has a 
large market. Recently, books that are 
subtle and profound, like ““The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey” and “The Art of Think- 


ing,” have secured ample economic recog- 


nition. I wish the list could be indef- 
initely extended. But we also know that 
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many prophets and poets were complete 
failures in the economic world, whilst 
crooks and parasites, and law evaders, and 
caterers to vulgar pleasure have made large 
fortunes. The financial rewards of our 
colored hero Jack Johnson far exceeded all 
that ever was gathered by Pasteur, the 
Curies or Einstein. We cannot disregard 
the fact: many books which critics con- 
sider beneath notice enjoy large and prof- 
itable sales—not merely in the field of 
sensational or sentimental fiction, but in 
the domains of popular science, travel, his- 
tory, politics, religion. Many books 
deeply appreciated by the most competent 
reviewers will not sell at all. We may 
wish it were not so: we know that it is so. 

Now I am not coming here with a dec- 
laration of war, but in order to find out to 
what extent we could collaborate, and 
whether we could not reduce, if not sup- 
press, that apparent conflict between mar- 
ket values and spiritual values. I know 
that most of you are book lovers as well 
as booksellers. You would like, if you 
could do it without injustice to yourselves, 
to sell good books rather than common- 
place ones. Every tradesman wants volume 
for profit, but also quality for self-respect. 
It is Mr. Ford’s ideal not merely to sell a 
cheap car by the million, but to sell a good 
car. So I am sure you would all wel- 
come am improvement in public taste, 
whereby your sales would not be affected, 
whilst the dignity of your work would be 
enhanced. Authors, on the other hand, 
even those who affect the most aristocratic 
attitude of Art for Art’s sake, do not de- 
spise that form of recognition which trans- 
lates itself into dollars and cents. Dr. 
David Starr Jordan defines success: 
“Doing the thing you like and getting paid 
for it.” The two elements are essential. 
Getting paid for doing the thing you de- 
spise is.not success, however great the mate- 
rial reward may be. ‘To labor, and never 
to obtain any response, will ultimately 
crush the stoutest soul. The ideal success 
defined by Dr. Jordan will, therefore, be 
the one which reconciles the interests of 
booksellers and those of literary men. It 
will be reached when, in their respective 
classes, the best books are also the best 
sellers. 

To bring about this reconciliation, it 
is necessary to recognize that literature is 
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not a thing apart from life, but one of the 
multifarious manifestations of our civilize. 
tion, and inseparable from the rest. Many 
authors would balk at this. It is prover. 
bial that writers are not unduly modest, 
In this respect, Messrs. G. B. Shaw and 
H. L. Mencken are in the grand tradi- 
tion. We should not be surprised, there. 
fore, if authors have fostered the belie 
that they were dwellers in a world of 
their own, or prophets with special 2c. 
cess to the Lord, who descend from Sina 
with new tables of the law. According 
to them, literature comes from above, and 
is graciously imparted to the crowd. If the 
crowd refuse the message, it is entirely 
their fault and their loss. 

This idealistic conception still affects 
the terms of our criticism and of our 
teaching. We still claim to believe in 
absolute, permanent values in art, and in 
infallible criteria or standards by which 
such values may be detected and ap- 
praised. “The modern student of literature 
is compelled to take a different view, a 
more pragmatic attitude. Literature does 
not exist in the abstract, apart from its 
public. It is a social phenomenon. = Litera- 
ture is merely what is recognized as such 
by a sufficient number of people over 3 
sufficient length of time. Nepomucene 
Spifikins, of Gopher Prairie, may be in 
his own eyes the greatest poet in the world: 
he will not take his place in the canon of 
literature unless he is accepted. Creation 
is only one step in the formation of litera- 
ture: recognition is no_ less essential. 
Usually, the lack of recognition simply 
stifles production. The world is full of 
mute inglorious Miltons, mute because the 
world would not listen. We are, there: 
fore, led to the conclusion that the study 
of literature, both in the form of criticism 
and in the form of literary history, is the 
study of recognition. Ultimately, it might 
be defined as the study of the booktrade 
through the generations. 

Recognition by whom? By the general 
public? The literary public is as much 4 
phantom as the political public. An ind 
vidual with a new political idea cannot 
submit it directly to the votes of his fellow 
citizens; he has to use the press and the 
party machines. An author cannot place 
his work on the breakfast table of ever! 
household in the land and ask: “Now 
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judge this!” In all cases, there is a pre- 
liminary sifting, and that is done by con- 
scious and organized minorities. It is 
really these minorities that decide. The 
anonymous public is passive. ‘The verdicts 
of the minorities are reversed only through 
the efforts of other conscious minorities. 
And, therefore, it may be said that these 
minorities actually make literature, in the 
same way as they make politics. The 


- masses may to some extent choose between 


rival guides; no movement really originates 
with them. 

Among these agencies that stand be- 
tween the authors and the general public, 
we must mention the publishers and their 
readers, the professional reviewers and cri- 
tics, the literary circles in the big cities, the 
teachers in so far as they affect the taste of 
the new generation, the librarians when 
they exercise any right of selection and 
when they act as advisers, and, last not 
least, the booksellers. Some booksellers may 
run their shops purely on the piggly wiggly 


' principle; and even the best among them 


effect many of their sales in that purely au- 
tomatic manner. But such is not their ideal, 
and such is not their usual practice. In or- 
dering, they follow the advice of the pub- 


| lishers’ representatives and of the early 


reviewers: the very act of ordering re- 
quires critical sense. In their shop dis- 
play, they give prominence to certain books 
which, in their opinion, have a’ particular 
appeal; by that means, they can hardly 
create a vogue, but they can retard or 
tavor it. I have seen a particular author 
revealed to a community and many sales 
result, through systematic display. Finally, 
many booksellers are actually consulted 
by their customers. This is true, not only 
of village shops, but of the best stores in 
the biggest cities, when a clientéle begins 
to realize that the man in charge of a cer- 
tain department does know something 
about it. According to my very super- 


ficial experience, such consultations take 


place especially in the matter of gift 
books: “I want a prettily bound volume as 
a birthday present for a middle-aged 
gentleman with red hair.” At every one 


of these steps the booksellers act, not as 
the irresponsible agents of the public, but 
as their guides. I do not claim that their 
influence can ever be decisive: but it is far 
from negligible. And through that influ- 
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ence they become shapers, and therefore 
makers, of that complex and potent product 
called literature. 

This honor—for I consider it a great 
honor—is fraught with responsibility, It is 
you, men in the book business, who may 
ultimately and justly be praised or blamed 
for the state of our culture. ‘This state is 
not so flourishing as it might be. We are a 
nation of optimists, we are not slow in 
blowing our horn, we are not inclined to 
keep our lights under a bushel. Yet, whilst 
we boast about our constitution, our wealth, 
our industries, our homes, we are seldom 
heard to boast about our national litera: 
ture. ‘There is a marked discrepancy be- 
tween our achievements in that field and 
in all the others. Why is that? Because 
we are too young a nation? Nonsense! 
As Oscar Wilde put it, America’s youth 
is her oldest tradition. We are now, cul- 
turally, the oldest nation in the world, the 
only one with unbroken habits of thought 
reaching back into the eighteenth century: 
England, France, Russia, Germany, Italy, 
even China, have been cast into the fur- 
nace and moulded anew. Because we are 
rich? Riches never were a handicap to a 
great culture. The Athens of Pericles, the 
Rome of Augustus, the Italy of the early 
Renaissance, the England of Elizabeth, the 
France of Louis XIV, were prosperous, 
and could not have been artistically so 
great without that background of prosper- 
ity. Is creative genius lacking in America 
today? No! We find it triumphant in 
the pure and applied sciences, in business 
organization, in architecture. There never 
has been in history a larger, better-trained, 
quicker-minded, more eager public than we 
have now. The rush for University edu- 
cation, the innumerable literary circles 
throughout the land, the success of such 
books as Well’s “Outline of History, 
Durant’s “Story of Philosophy’ or 
Dimnet’s “Art of Thinking,’ are proofs 
positive of that universal eagerness. We 
have, therefore, all the elements of a great 
culture. The problem lies with you, 
gentlemen of the booktrade. In the old 
days, the “conscious and organized minor- 
ities,” acting as intermediaries between the 
creators of literature and the general 
public, were the courts of the princes, the 
drawing-rooms of the aristocracy, the acad- 
emies. And on the whole, they did their 
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work well; but they are dying or dead. 
Even in Europe, the few surviving courts 
count for very little, the aristocracies are 
swamped, the academies are back numbers; 
still, the tradition lingers and has some 
potency. Here, the Presidential Court at 
Washington, the drawing-rooms of our 
most charming hostesses and the American 
Academy are not even attenuated shadows 
in the world of culture. We must evolve 
substitutes of our own. The powers upon 
whom that responsibility devolves will be 
the publishers, the critics and the book- 
sellers. They are the natural guides of 
our “‘aristo-democracy.”’ 

Will they show themselves worthy of 
the trust, as enlightened, as liberal, as cul- 
tured as the social élite of the past? Upon 
the answer our spiritual destiny largely 
depends. If your sole desire is to secure 
the largest market, in the laziest fashion 
and with the quickest returns, then our 
democratic civilization will be hopelessly 
vulgarized. “The common tastes of the 
common man will prevail, and we shall 
deserve the shafts of Irving Babbitt, 
Keyserling and Aldous Huxley. If, on the 
contrary, you realize your responsibility as 
true makers of literature, there is hardly 
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any limit to the good that you may do, | 
do not mean that you should try to force 
upon the public unpalatable books: that 
would be poor leadership as well as disas. 
trous business. But, using your experience 
of what the public wants, you can strive to 
give them the best of what they want, 
not the cheapest—popular books that will 
not cause you to blush. You can gradv- 
ally make them want something a little 
better, in the same way as automobile 
manufacturers are forever educating us to 
some new refinement we did not con- 
sciously desire. You can induce genuine 
artists, who at present are standing aloof, 
to enter cheerfully and without loss of 
self-respect the field of semi-popular writ. 
ing. In these and in many other ways, 
your influence may be decisive. It js 
through you alone that artists and public 
can meet; it is for you to make the proper 
introductions. The fate of American litera- 
ture is largely in your hands. 


JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON, former 
editor of Sunset Magazine and pioneer in 
book broadcasting, was introduced by turn- 
ing on the loud speaker from station KAO, 


Oakland. 


Afternoon Session, Tuesday, April 16 


Radio and Reading 


Joseph Henry Jackson 


‘VE been assigned the subject, “Radio 


and Reading.” ‘That’s not a very 
definite assignment, I’m afraid. It 


might mean a good many things. It 
might mean, “Do radio and reading com- 
bine well?” Naturally, the answer to 
that is: No! If you want to read— 
turn off the radio! It might mean,—‘“Has 
the wide spread of radio, the popularity of 
radio programs as a form, especially, of eve- 
ning entertainment, helped to lessen the 
popularity of reading?” Or it might mean 
the reverse of that; ‘““Has the recent move- 
ment toward a radio set in every American 
home, helped reading? Has it been useful, 
or can it be useful in stimulating reading ?”’ 

As a matter of fact, the topic “Radio 


and Reading” probably means both those 
latter questions; or rather the two rolled 
into one: Has radio hurt or helped reading, 
and if it has hurt reading, how and why, 
or if it has helped reading, how and why! 

Of course, what’s meant by “reading 
in this case, is the reading of books. This 
is a booksellers’ convention, and while thert 
are a few anxious and eager-looking authors 
around the meeting-place of the conventi0! 
nevertheless all who are here, are people 
interested in what may help or harm the 
sale of books, that is to say, chiefly book 
sellers and publishers. There is a third class, 
of course, publishers’ representatives, 4 
group that the publisher considers to be 4 
necessary evil, and that the bookseller feels 
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to be a thorn in his side, because if 
weren't for the publishers’ representative, 
the bookseller would never be importuned 
to buy books, and he could live always in 
the bookseller’s Heaven, which is a place 
where one never buys any books, but simply 
coes on forever, selling them! 

And then, I suppose there’s still another, 
sub-classification in the group, the buy- 
ers, who exist, apparently (according to 
publishers’ representatives), solely in order 
that the public may never ‘be able to get 
all the books it wants! And still one 
more, the lowest order of all, the one who 
pleases nobody, ever! neither author, book- 
seller, or publisher, that is the book-re- 
viewer, and of him the less said the better! 

However, by and large, this is a group 
of people who are primarily interested in 
the merchandising of books. 

So, then, first of all, does radio damage 
reading? Has the tremendous spread of 
radio, the extraordinary interest in radio 
programs hurt the reading of books? 

It wouldn’t be altogether unreasonable, 
at first, to suppose that it might. There are 
in active use in America today, about nine 
million, eight hundred thousand radio re- 
ceiving sets! Since the first tiny broad- 
casting station was established in Pitts- 
burgh, in 1921, the percentage of American 
homes using the radio has grown from 
zero to 35 percent. ‘There hasn’t been 
anything like such growth in the history 
of the country. Compared with the spread 
ot radio, our American progress in the use 
ot the telephone, the electric light, the 
automobile, has been simply nothing at all! 
And when you translate this growth into 
terms of ‘“‘audience,” into numbers of lis- 
teners, the figures are even more startling. 
In a few short years, the radio audience 
has grown to forty million people! And 
these figures are not guesses; they’re the 
result of painstaking surveys made by one 
of the country’s largest advertising agencies. 

Well, then, what about this immense au- 
dience? You can’t read a book and listen 
to a radio set at the same time, or at 
least most of us can’t, although there are 
people who keep the radio going no matter 
what they’re doing. (Perhaps you’ve called 
on such people, and had to scream, to make 
yourself heard, when you want to say any- 
thing. ) Generally speaking, though, you 

can't both read and listen. 
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Does that mean that a radio set and 
books are mutually exclusive? that every- 
one who decides to possess a radio set is 
immediately faced with a single, definite 
alternative? Must the books go out of the 
window the moment that the dynamic loud- 
speaker comes in at the door? I don’t 
think so. You can’t take a shower-bath 
and read at the same time, either, but 
publishers and booksellers are not deploring 
the increasing popularity of the shower 
over the old-fashioned tub! You can’t 
read a book and drive a car at the same 
time, but the very age which has seen the 
expansion of the motor-car industry to the 
point at which manufacturers are driven to 
powerful advertising campaigns to put 
across the idea that every family should 
possess two cars, that very age has seen an 
extraordinary broadening of the general 
public interest in books. ‘That same period, 
or the last half-dozen, peak years of it, 
has been the period in which radio has had 
its phenomenal growth. Yet that’s the 
period, almost exactly, in which the much- 
maligned general public has shown more 
interest in books and reading than ever 
before. ‘That’s the period in which the 
literary supplement has flourished and 
grown fat, on the interest of the public, 
not only in reading books, but in reading 
about books. I’m told that Mr. Ochs, 
editor of New York Times, is considering 
the complete severance of his Times Book 
Review from the rest of his paper, and the 
establishing of it on its own feet, as a sep- 
arate and distinct money-making enterprise! 
And the increased interest in books which 
has made this kind of thing possible has 
practically paralleled the spread of radio! 
Of course, so far only one family in three 
has a radio set! Radio manufacturers 
haven’t come to the pass in which the auto- 
mobile makers have found themselves. 
There is, thank Heaven, so far no con- 
certed effort to persuade the public to build 
double period consoles, as one builds 
double garages. ‘There is no advertising 
campaign yet, to convert America into a 
nation of “two-radio” families! But then 
there hasn’t been any such drive on books 
either! Perhaps that will come.- Who 
knows but that the next fungus growth 
on the book business will be a ““I'wo-Books- 
cf-the-Month Club”? 

At any rate, I don’t think it can fairly 
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be said that the growth of radio has done 
anything to hurt the reading of books. Of 
magazines, perhaps: but that’s a different 
subject. After all, the type of book-reader 
who could be led away from books by radio 
programs is the type of reader who won't 
be. That type of mind is precisely the 
type of mind which must read, at least the 
latest books, in order to be, as they put it, 
“up on things.” That’s only one type of 
book-reader, naturally, and perhaps a very 
aggravated case, but what I’m driving at 
is that this portion of the reading public is 
the portion—perhaps the only portion— 
in whose minds there might be actually 
any conflict between the joys of a jazz pro- 
gram and the joys of a book. They’re the 
people who could be weaned away from 
books by radio, perhaps, but they’re pre- 
cisely the people who won’t be weaned 
away, because they have a definite motive 
in their reading, a motive powerful enough 
to keep them at it. 

The rest of the book-reading public, and 
that’s most of it, isn’t possessed of the 
type of mind that radio could drag away 
from books anyhow. ‘These other thou- 
sands who read books, because for one 
reason or another, they like to, will go on 
reading books, because for one reason or 
another they like to, and neither radio nor 
motion pictures, nor sound pictures nor 
any other thing will pull them away from 
the Kingdom of Books. No; radio isn’t 
going to damage the reading of books. A 
hundred other factors inherent in the swift 
age in which we live, may prevent the in- 
crease in reading that we'd like to see, but 
it can’t be said that radio entertainment 
has brought about less reading of books; 
not with the evidence to the contrary. 


Radio and the Sale of Books 


So far so good, then. What about 
radio helping book-reading, and hence help- 
ing to increase the sale of books? If we 
have in this country nearly ten million 
radio sets and somewhere between forty 
and fifty million people listening to what 
comes out of them, and all this on the in- 
crease all the time, how is this tremendous 
potential force for the increase of reading 
being turned to account? Is it being util- 
ized? Can it be utilized, fully, compre- 
hensively, intelligently, as intelligently, for 
example, as the forces of the printed word 
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are being used to promote reading now? 

Those questions can be answered, but 
to answer them I'll have to draw pretty 
heavily on my own personal experience jn 
the field of books-and-radio. If you don’t 
mind my doing that, and if you'll make 
due allowances for my quoting examples 
which have come under my own eye, I'd 
like to tell you a little about what radio 
can do, what I know it to have done, in 
the way of promoting interest in reading, 

First, let’s narrow the field down to the 
Far Western territory. What holds true 
for this territory can more or less be con- 
sidered to hold true of any given part of 
the country. The one difference here in 
the West is in the relation of the popula- 
tion to the number of square miles, and 
that doesn’t come into this, because radio 
shrinks the distance. Coverage is coverage. 
and if a given broadcasting station or a 
group of stations covers a whole territory, 
it covers it, as far as listeners are con- 
cerned, whether they’re living next door to 
each other or ten miles apart. 

The Far West has approximately 850,- 
ooo radio sets; it will very soon have a 
million. The Far West has about three 
and a half to four million people listening 
to radio programs. Nobody knows, not 
even the directors of broadcasting stations, 
what percentage of listeners write letters 
to broadcasters. All that’s known is that 
the percentage is very small indeed; and 
as people have become more used to taking 
radio programs for granted, that per- 
centage has grown materially smaller. But 
I have in my own personal files, and I'm 
only one out of several who are regularly 
talking to the people of this territory about 
books over the air, I have in my files over 
thirty thousand letters, from people in the 
West whose interest in books has been 0 
great that it has overcome their natural 
inertia, and caused them to sit down and 
write a letter, asking some question oF 
other about a book! That figure does not 
include the regulation, so-called “applause- 
card” which was so popular a few yeals 
aga when I began broadcasting talks about 
books. Those cards don’t come to the 
broadcaster ; they stay in the station files. 

Take that figure of thirty thousand; re 
member that it represents only a very small 
percentage of the people who heard the 
programs; multiply it by the number of 
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those who are broadcasting talks about 
hooks here in the west, and you'll have 
some idea of the tremendous influence that 
can be exerted by radio broadcasting on 
the minds of the public. Extend these 
figures, in the same relation, to cover the 
country, and you'll begin to see what an 
extraordinarily useful and significant part 
radio can play, in stimulating interest in 
books. | 

Of course I’m not saying that everyone 
who writes a letter to a broadcasting book- 
reviewer rushes straightway out into the 
street looking for the nearest place to buy 
the book in quéstion. In fact, there are 
always some letters which indicate, on the 
face of them, that the writer doesn’t know 
anything about books, and that although 
listening regularly to a book-review fea- 
ture on the radio may make a book-reader, 
and eventually a book-buyer of him, the 
process will be a long and a slow one. A 
fevorite question asked in that type of let- 
ter is, “Where can I buy such-and-such 
a book?” I’ve never done it yet, but one 
of these days I’m going to write back 
savagely, “Where do you suppose? -At 
vour neighborhood grocer’s, of course!” 
Why is it, I wonder, that there exist indi- 
viduals literate enough to write a letter and 
living in cities, who don’t know that the 
place to buy a book is in a bookstore? Per- 
haps there’s a moral for booksellers hidden 
in that somewhere. I don’t know! At 
any rate, getting back to our point, cer- 
tainly all the people who write letters to 
a radio-book-reviewer do not rush out im- 
mediately and buy the books he has just 
recommended. But, just as certainly, all 
of them will,—some day. ‘The seed is 
planted; and any seed that takes root hard 
enough to make a radio listener sit down 
and write a letter,—not about a program 
of entertainment, but about a matter which 
requires some definie interest to stimulate 
a letter,—that seed is eventually going to 
grow and blossom and bear fruit. Sooner 
or later, anyone who is that much inter- 
ested, is going to become a steady reader,— 
and eventually a buyer of books. 


Facts and Figures 
Perhaps one or more figures will interest 
you. I'll have to draw again from per- 
sonal experience, which I do, with due and 
Proper apology! 
For four years I have been conducting 
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an additional, special broadcast during 
childrens’ book week, usually bringing on 
the air with me, as a speaker, someone who 
is especially trained in the field of chil- 
dren’s books. Each time I’ve done that, 
four times, now, I have supplemented the 
list of books that it was possible to discuss 
in the limited radio period by a printed list, 
or two lists, one for older children and one 
of books for younger children. They have 
been simple check-lists, for the use of par- 
ents or others who wanted something to 
guide them in buying children’s books for 
Christmas. Each year I have had to in- 
crease the print-order on those lists, in 
order to supply those who wrote in for 
them. Last year I had to print five thou- 
sand copies of each list! And nobody 
writes in for such a list unless he intends 
to use it. 

Well, perhaps that’s enough in the way 
of evidence that radio broadcasting of ma- 
terial about books can help to promote in- 
terest in reading, and in buying books. 
There’s no doubt about it. Radio can be 
an immensely valuable aid to those whose 
interest lies in fostering the growth of 
reading and of book-buying,—which is to 
say, to publishers and to booksellers. 

And that brings us to the last of the 
questions that I suggested a few minutes 
ago. 

If radio can be such an aid, such an 
enormously valuable help to the publisher 
and the bookseller, is it being fully turned 
to account? Is the spoken word of radio, 
with its immeasurably greater spread (it’s 
immeasurably greater circulation if you 
like the term), being as fully, as intelli- 
gently used as the printed word, in its far 
smaller field, is being used for the stimu- 
lation of an active interest in books? 

I’m afraid the answer to that is: No! 
Here and there a bookstore has been able 
te use the medium of the radio without too 
great expense to itself, and has found it 
worth while. Here and there a publisher 
has sponsored a series of radio book-talks, 
and no doubt some good has come of them. 
But, outside of special cases, that direct 
method won’t do what you want it to do. 
The problem is a very different one from 
the ordinary vending of merchandise by 
trade-mark, or even by sales argument. The 
ordinary piece of merchandise either does or 
does not perform, to the satisfaction of the 
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buyer, the function for which it is bought. 
If it doesn’t, he switches to others until 
he is satisfied. If it does, he goes on buy- 
ing the same brand. But a book is a dif- 
ferent kettle of fish! Your customer can’t 
be sure even that he’ll like all the books 
of a given author, much less that he’ll like 
all the books at a given store, or printed 
by a given publisher. It’s a different prob- 
lem, as all of you know. The critical 
function is involved, that’s the trouble. 
And if there’s one case where you've got 
to avoid all appearance of interest other 
than a purely objective interest in the 
“quality,” so to speak, of the merchandise 
itself, it’s in the case of a book. So the 
bookstore that goes on the air, “directly,” 
and the publisher that goes on the air 
“directly,” both suffer from the same handi- 
cap. Obviously there’s self-interest in the 
deal somewhere. So-and-so is recommend- 
ing such-and-such a book, because he wants 
to sell it! Of course he says it’s good! 
And where that will “go down” in the 
case of almost every commodity on earth, 
it won’t go down in the case of a book, not 
on the radio. Your householder, your 
housewife, can judge a car or a brand of 
washing soap. They feel able to judge 
such things adequately by standards by 
which they can measure and compare and 
eventually buy. But nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of a thousand can’t do that 
with a book. ‘They haven’t the standards, 
because they haven’t the special experience, 
in this case, out of which standards are 
built. That they haven’t is no fault of 
their’s, of course; they have been busy with 
more practical pursuits. But the point is 
that they know they haven’t it; they know 
they aren’t entirely competent to judge 
books, and consequently they look for 
guidance. 

My time is almost up. What I’ve tried 
to do is merely to touch upon some of the 
reasons why radio has a part to play in 
the development of general, widespread 
interest in books; and to suggest that the 
possibilities of radio in that direction are 
virtually limitless; and also to suggest that 
the surface hasn’t been scratched! ‘There 
is a way to do it. There is a way to use 
the tremendous influence of the radio on 
the public mind, just as fully, just as in- 
telligently, just as effectively, as the printed 
word is now being used. Those who have 
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in hand the making and selling of books 
haven’t found it yet, that’s all! 


Selling Old and Rare Books 
ERNEST DAWSON, of Los Angeles, 


dealer in rare and fine books contributed a 
most practical talk on his field of work and, 
as his own success has been notable, the 
talk was listened to with close attention, 
The old and rare book business, like the 
new book business, is subject to changes, 
and the dealer must be alert to act, as when 
finely bound sets and extra-illustrated books 
prove less in demand and autographs, fine 
printing, and modern firsts go up as at 
present. A progressive dealer, as Dr, 
Rosenbach has said, must have the courage 
to move up with the general price scale and 
tc buy books today at more than he sold 
them for yesterday. A rare book business 
can be conducted over a wider area than 
the new book business. There is no scarcity 
of stock to be had if you broaden your in- 
terests. Use frequent catalogs and mimeo- 
graphed letters. Window cards with in- 
formation and prices are good. Don’t hold 
stock ; work for quick turn at a fair profit. 
People have the money if you show them 
what they want. Train your assistants so 
they are increasingly efficient. 


Selling Books in Hollywood 


O. B. STADE of the Hollywood Book- 
shop talked on “Selling Books in Holly- 
wood,” asserting that the country had a 
very confused view of his city, which was 
in fact a very kindly place with about 15 
per cent movie population. It is a meet- 
ing place of all the world, a place whose 
product affects all the world. The read- 
ing of Hollywood covers all new things 
and is served by four bookshops. Scenario 
writers are the best book buyers; the 
owners and directors are, in general, the 
poorest; the actors vary in book interests, 
but many stars are extremely eager buyers 
of fine private collections. The talkies are 
bringing a new problem and an increased 
demand for printed drama. Hollywood 1s 
not Follywood, and it has to be considered 
as one of the sources of American culture. 

“Pioneering a National One-Price Line” 
was the title of Robert F. de Graff's talk. 
The title of the paper by C. C. Parker, 
the well-known bookman of Los Angeles, 
was “Indirect Versus Pressure Selling.” 
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Temple Eman-u-el, gave an eloquent talk 
on “The Function of the Bookseller in the 
Community.” He prophesied that the next 
few years would see the development of 
new tendencies in reading interest (1) Re- 
vival of Classicism and the interest in the 
oreat sources of western civilization, (2) 
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A new mystical movement already seen 
in our poets, Frost, Robinson, Jeffers and 
also in O’Neill, (3) A strengthening of 
National Culture, (4) An increase in in- 
terest in symbolism and ritual, now seen 
in college extra-curricular activities, (5) 
A development of strong new prophets, (6) 
A reaction against the Cult of Prosperity. 


Wednesday, April 17 


Group Meetings 


The Round Table idea was well carried 
out on Wednesday, and under the pains- 
taking direction of James Habersham of 


I 


THE Larce City Group 
Led by J. E. Erickson of Lowman & 
Hanford, Seattle. 

1. Depository or warehouse plan~ for 
Coast, discussed and generally approved. 
Plans of Macmillan and Houghton 
worked well except for direct sale to li- 
braries. But it is cheaper to get books 
trom New York unless good stock is 
carried. San Francisco was favored for 
warehouses. 

2. Consignments accounts are usually 
found to be of little help. 

3. Publishers’ circulars are wasted still. 
One store gets good results from a group 
of circulars in one envelope. Leslie I. 
Hood of Vromans suggested a literary 
supplement for joint use of Coast news- 
papers. Ellis W. Meyers advocated 
Thompson’s plan of joint mailing service 
trom New York, also cooperative display 
advertising on national scale. 


II 


THE ReELicious STORE GROUP 
Led by Parker C. Palmer of Los Angeles 


|. Bookselling from the minister’s view- 
point was discussed by Dr. James West. 

2. Standard discounts for all religious 
books was advocated by T. Albert Hooper 
of Salt Lake City. 

3. Better collections, how made, was 


discussed by Frank Batty of Hale Bros. 


the White House and the group chairmen 
it proved of great value to everyone. The 
reports of the different groups follow. 


4. How to Get More Business was dis- 
cussed by H. G. Dean of Los Angeles, 
who suggested better displays in window 
and store. Newspaper advertising was 
said never to be effective. Catalogs were 
considered very important but mailing lists 
must be kept strictly up to date. Some 
success was reported with street-car cards 
and billboards. A greeting from Bishop 
McConnell, head of Federated Churches, 


was received. 
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SMALL City Group 
Led by Robert Osborne of Santa Barbara 


1. Publication Dates are especially im- 
portant on Coast, as customers are only 
too ready to believe that the East has the 
advantage. More care is needed on re- 
lease dates of reviews. 

2. Invoices often come later than bun- 
dles, with consequent confusion. 

3. Store methods. Price tickets are gen- 
erally disapproved for window display. 
Miss Hess of San José showed photographs 
of windows panelled with celotex and il- 
lustrating successful use of crépe papers. 

4. The meeting strongly approved tinted 
tops for books. 

5. Telegraphic orders, Mr. Meyers re- 
ported A. B. A. could receive joint orders 
on one telegram and split them up by 
phone to publishers. 
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IV 


DEPARTMENT STORE GROUP 
Led by David Newberry of The 


Emporium, San Francisco. 


1. The technical details of department 
store practice were discussed, and books 
on the subject recommended. Department 
stores are trying to buy, guided by facts 
and definite experience. 

2. Handicaps of distance from market 
were analyzed. Need of full discount on 
all stock orders and at all times was em- 
phasized. 

3. Card Record of Sales and Stock were 
discussed. None have been fully worked 
out, most stores using catalogs, but experi- 
ments with cards are to be made. One 
store subdivides stock into twenty-one 
classes and addition of sales slips shows 
each day what is selling. 

4. San Francisco group now plans to 
meet together every two or three months. 


Vv 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY GROUP 
Led by Mary E. Keliy. 


1. Libraries in Gift Shops. Miss 
Herndon of the Crock of Gold said as- 
sistants must like to meet people, that they 
must play fair with people in recommend- 
ing books. 

2. Non-fiction. Mrs. Gregory of The 
Tunnel Book Shop said non-fiction was in- 
creasingly in demand, that rental fees must 
be made high enough to meet present high 
level of cost of conducting a library. Mrs. 
Kniess of Hale Bros. argued for low rates. 
Miss Lovelady of St. Francis Hotel told 
the fine possibilities of hotel business; 
Marinda Roberts of Seattle found library 
and bookshop combined perfectly. Pat 
Hunt of Hollywood and Mrs. MacMurdo 
of San José were others who told of their 
experiences. 


VI 
TRAVELING MEN Group 
Led by James D. Blake of Harper’s. 


The Coast representatives of Eastern 
houses held a conference and decided to 
organize as a branch of the Associated 
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Book Travelers. Any traveling man cover. 
ing the Coast regularly is eligible for mem- 
bership. The following were elected: 
James D. Blake (Harper’s), President, 
Wm. Hobson (Putnam's), Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
Louis Friedman (Macmillan), Secre- 
tary- Treasurer. 


MEETING FOR LIBRARIANS 


A district meeting of librarians was held 
at the great medical library at Lane Medi- 
cal School. They took luncheon at Mark 
Hopkins Hotel and were addressed by 
Frederic Melcher of the Publishers 
Weekly. Adjourning to the Sir Francis 
Drake, the librarians gathered in the 
Gothic Room, with Mr. Van Patten of 
the Stanford University Library and Miss 
Ludington of Mills College in charge. 
James E. Habersham welcomed them and 
explained the significance of the Conven- 
tion. Ellis Meyers spoke on cooperation 
between librarians and booksellers. Rev. F. 
K. Howard appealed to both booksellers 
and librarians for books for the sailors. 
The librarians then adjourned to look over 


the book exhibits. 


COLLEGE BOOKSTORE ASSOCIATION 
WESTERN DIVISION 


The college bookstores of the Coast 
have been organized for three years as a 
section of the College Bookstore Associa- 
tion which meets each year as a section of 
the A. B. A. There are thirteen members 
including only stores which are under con- 
trol of the university served. Of the thir- 
teen, twelve carry general books, seven 
have lending libraries. 

The group held an annual meeting at 
Los Angeles in the week previous to the 
San Francisco Convention. It was voted 
to send the new president, Jos. J. June- 
man, Jr., of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, to the Boston convention 
and the past-president, James E. Macrae 
of University of Washington, is also going. 
N. O. Thomas of San José State Teachers 
College is the new vice-president. 

The Association is giving close study, by 
comparison of experiences, to the problems 
of this highly special field. Distance from 
source of supply is the continuing prob- 
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lem. One shop carries a $40,000 stock 
over from June to September. Completely 
accurate forecast of quantities is extremely 
dificult in the rapidly drifting conditions 
of modern teaching. The group feels that 
it has an important function to perform in 
helping the publisher in his contacts, espe- 
cially for new books. 

At the San Francisco Convention the 
college managers continued their group 
discussions in meetings arranged by Mr. 
Macrae and joined in the general sessions. 
In his report to the general session, Mr. 
Macrae said that all the stores were anxious 
to pull out of the warehouse class and 
cease to depend on candy and slickers to 
“keep out of the red.” ‘Trade book de- 
partments,” he said, “have done more to 
popularize the shops with the faculty and 

David A. Lamson, students than anything yet tried.” 
Stamford University Press 


y 





Afternoon Session, Thursday, April 18 


Election of Officers 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 
Kllis W. Meyers, Chairman 
J. W. Lippincott 


Frederic Melcher 


For PRESIDENT: 
Paul Elder. Elected by acclamation. 


For Boarp oF TRADE: 


3 year term—Howard M. Boys, Methodist Book Concern, San Francisco; 
Ernest Dawson, Los Angeles; Richard Montgomery, Jr., J. K. 
Gill Co., Portland. 


2 year term—Leslie Hood, Vroman’s, Pasadena; David Newberry, Emporium, 
San Francisco; Eugene Sommer, Sather Gate, Berkeley. 


I year term—T. Albert Hooper, Deseret Book Co., Salt Lake City; J. E. 
Erickson, Lowman & Hanford, Seattle; M. F. McClain, State 
College, Eugene. 


A lternates—Charles Hisson, Fowler Bros., Los Angeles; John Howell, San 
Francisco; Warren Baldwin, John W. Graham & Co., Spokane. 
No other officers were provided and no by-laws or constitution adopted. 


_ The place of the next convention is left to the decision of the Board, but seems 
likely to go to southern California, perhaps Hollywood. 
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Resolutions 


Report made by Samuel Levinson, chairman. 
Other members of the committee: Alexander Robertson, Leslie Hood, Joel F. 
Erickson, T. Albert Hooper, Eugene Sommer. 


tion of booksellers to be held West of the Mississippi River. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that we acknowledge our debt to those who have made it the success which 
it undoubtedly is. 


a con is, undoubtedly, an historic occasion in the booktrade—the first conven- 


I 


We express our appreciation to those who have participated in the program as 

speakers and musicians. They are: 
Booksellers’ Association of the San Francisco Bay Counties. 
The American Booksellers’ Association, particularly the Executive Secretary, Ellis 

W. Meyers, whose untiring efforts need no comment. 

Frederic Melcher, Editor of the Publishers’ Weekly, without whose genial presence 
we feel no booksellers’ convention would be complete. 
Paul Elder, for whom appreciation is deeply felt by all the delegates and participants. 
The traveling representatives of the various publishing houses who contributed so 
liberally to our entertainment. 
Those who, through their untiring efforts, have worked out the details, plans and 
procedure of this gathering. 
The Western Division Convention Committees. 
Those who have aided in our success through the medium of the publicity they have 
given us: 
San Francisco’ Examiner 
San Francisco Call 
San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco Bulletin 
San Francisco Daily News 
Those who have contributed material for our use. 
Those publishers who have made display of their books so that the delegates might 
have the pleasure of viewing them. 
Stanford University Press for enabling us to have the exhibit of the fifty best books 
selected by the Graphic Arts. 
Those publishers who have donated souvenirs for our banquet. 
Those who have traveled from the Atlantic Seaboard in order to co-operate with us 
and participate in the work we have done here. 
The citizens and hostelries of San Francisco for the many courtesies that have been 
extended to our delegates. 
The librarians who have visited with us during our gathering. 

BE IT RESOLVED that it is the sense of this Convention that the Secretary of the 
newly elected Board of Trade of the Western Division of the American Booksellers 
Association be instructed to send to each of the above-mentioned persons a letter 11 
which he suitably expresses our gratitude. 


II 


RESOLVED, that the headquarters activities of the American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion, as exemplified in The Clearing House, The Consolidated Warehouse, ‘The 
National Book Council and The Bookshoppers’ Guide, have our hearty endorsement. 

Reso.vep, that HRi1—The Capper-Kelly Bill regulating resale price of nation 
ally advertised merchandise have our hearty endorsement. 
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INASMUCH as the bookstore and book department are the natural outlets for 
publisher and jobber, we are herewith presenting several points which we believe 
attect the cordial relations between the various parts of the trade, and as a conse- 
quence, the good health of the industry as a whole. 

1. It is not good business for the wholesaler or publisher to enter into direct 
competition with the retail distributor for retail business. 

2. It is requested that all publishers’ advertising be so written as to emphasize 
the fact that it is the bookstore through which the advertised product is sold, and 
that the strongest appeal be made to the public to go to the bookstore in order to make 
a book purchase. 

3. Although the transgression of the above rules may not have any disastrous 
effect on the bookstore’s sale, it, nevertheless, creates bad feeling in the trade. Such 
advertising as may be done by the publishers, where a direct appeal is made through 
the coupon and no mention made of the retail outlet, tends to keep the public from 
the bookstores, thus eliminating the possibility of a plus sale. Publishers must protect 
the bookseller in every conceivable way, because it is obvious that there are greater 
possibilities for increased sales through the continual visiting of the public. 

4. Current books ought not be sold to magazine and subscription houses for 
premium use as this lowers the value of the bookseller’s property. 

5. Trade publishers ought not to publish volumes or sets for “direct to con- 
sumers” sale, particularly where such sets are not made available for sale through 
the bookstores at reasonable discounts to the booksellers. 

BE IT RESOLVED, therefore, that it is the sense of this Convention that publishers 
caretully adhere to the rules of advertising procedure stated above. 


IV. 


WueEREAS, the bookstore is rightfully considered one of the intellectual centers 
of the community; and 

WueEreas, the bookseller has very definite and comprehensive obligations toward 
his public; and 

WHEREAS, the personnel of any book establishment should be capable of giving 
intelligent and helpful suggestions and advice to bookshoppers; and 

WHEREAS, the increase of the sale and reading of books in any community de- 
pends largely upon the knowledge, attitude, intelligence and direction of the book- 
sellers and their assistants ; 

BE IT, THEREFORE, RESOLVED; that we take definite and immediate steps to avail 
ourselves of every opportunity offered to make ourselves better “book counselors” and 
that we institute such plans in our respective establishments that will result in the 
better training of our employees ; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED; that we encourage our present employees to study 
and read such books and pamphlets as have already been made available, and that we 
organize in our institutions libraries of such available material that employees may 
have access to them. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED; that we encourage our sales people to take advantage 
of such courses, either by mail or in our communities, on book knowledge and book 
salesmanship as may be offered, and that we encourage the launching of any such 
courses as may be devised by our organization. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED; that we use whatever means we have to encourage 
our schools and colleges to give regular credit courses on the subject of book lore and 
bookselling, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED; that when we shall have left this Convention and 
return to our several bookshops, we individually and collectively put these resolutions 
into effect in our businesses. 
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V 
BE IT RESOLVED, that in view of the extra cost and hazard of doing business on 


the Pacific Coast, publishers be requested to grant a 10 per cent exchange privilege 
on the basis of the entire purchase of an individual bookseller from an individual 


publisher during the year. 
VI 


BE IT RESOLVED, that it is the sense of this Convention that the Executive 
Secretary be instructed to work out such plans as he is able, to establish a consolidated 
warehouse for as many publishers as possible, for the carrying of stocks on the Pacific 


Coast. 


Vil 





A careful survey of the cost of doing business has convinced us of the fact that 
the maximum discount which can be granted to librarians is 15 per cent. 

BE IT RESOLVED, that it is the sense of this meeting that booksellers, each indi- 
vidually, survey his cost of doing business so that he may consider this problem care- 
fully in order that he may not carry on part of his business at a loss, 


The Corner Office Visits 


San Francisco 


T the Grabhorn Press, Edwin and 
Robert Grabhorn were found put- 
ting the final touches on a Fountain 

Press edition of Cabell’s “Sonnets of 
Antan.”’ What was still more interesting 
was to see the Random House edition of 
“Leaves of Grass” taking form in experi- 
mental pages. The format seemed to be 
reaching a state where it was going to be 
satisfactory to its designer but we looked 
over the proofs of forty or fifty pages which 
had been tried out and discarded. It will 
be a noble embodiment of a great American 
classic. 

John Howell held a little private cele- 
bration by publishing during Convention 
Week the important work which he has had 
long in preparation, William Heath Davis’ 
“Seventy-Five Years in California,’ which 
was first published by the author in 1889 
as “Sixty Years in California,” now a rare 
item. ‘The author died in 1906 at the age 
of 84 leaving documents which have now 
been made into supplementary material. 
Mr. Howell has had the books nobly manu- 
factured and illustrated from important 
documentary material. Beside the regular 
$10.00 edition of two thousand copies there 


will be a few on hand-made paper which 
will contain actual manuscript material. 

Some of the visitors who wanted to study 
the art of equipping a small personal shop 
made a visit to the Post St. Book Shop 
which Miss Moore and Mrs. Powell have 
planned with so much taste. 

Constantly one hears on the Coast of 
notable private libraries. That of Temple- 
ton Crocker which has great rarities, is in 
the pent house he has built on a tall Russian 
Hill apartment house. James W. Robert- 
son, who recently presented his Poe collec- 
tion to the Poe House at Richmond, has 
enough rarities still in his safe and on his 
shelves to make any collector’s mouth 
water: a horn book, New England Primer, 
a Caxton, the three earliest “Leaves of 
Grass,” first and second Rubaiyat, etc. 
John Henry Nash’s library on fine printing 
steadily increases in scope and value and 
he makes his material so generously avail- 
able to the printers of the city that it has a 
widg fluence. Edwin Grabhorn and Mrs. 
Grabhorn are indefatigable collectors. 
Among their treasures is a broadside procla- 
mation by Charles II prohibiting the cit- 
culation of two political books of John 


Milton. 
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Convention visitors who have depart- 
ment stores found special interest in store 
visiting, as the Emporium, White House 
and City of Paris provide any dealer with 
, wealth of practical suggestion in mer- 
chandising and the managers of these stores 
save unsparingly of their time to conven- 
tion responsibilities, 


San Francisco business organizations 
have for years found Howard M. Boys of 
the Methodist Book Concern one of the 
city’s most efficient merchants and the con- 
vention committee drew heavily on his time 
and talent in the matter of publicity. The 
city papers, especially The Chronicle and 
The Examiner carried much convention 
news with illustrations. 


When Helen Gibbon, who is directing 
the enlargement of the Bon Marché at 
Seattle, was finding the real value of con- 
ventioning by asking David Newberry of 
The Emporium all kinds of questions (who 
knows the details of the game better?), he 
recommends reading Mazur’s “Principles 
of Organization Applied to Retailing.” 


The College Stores were much in evi- 
dence and Downes of the University of 
California was acting as local leader. As 
in the East the college stores seem in good 
hands. Both Macrae of the University of 
Washington and Juneman of. the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles are going 
on to the Boston convention. 


San Francisco dealers know their “old 
and rare’ and do not fail to present them 
to their best advantages; Howells, New- 
begin’s, Elder’s and Magee’s on Post St. 
and Gilber & Lilienthal on Sutter St. 
Gelber & Lilienthal have spread out toward 
the rear and have there a rare book room 
of unusual charm, high dark walls, a 
chateau fire place, varied stock on shelves 
and a safe near-by from which to take 
treasures, 


With nearly 200 registrations and nearly 
300 at the banquet, the convention had a 
Inost representative character. As _ tabu- 
lated by the convention bulletin on Tues- 
day there were 106 from California; 10 
from Washington; 3 from Oregon; 2 from 
U tah ; 2 from Colorado; 2 from ‘Kansas; 
| from Texas; 1 from Honolulu; 20 
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claimed New York; 1 Boston; 4 Philadel- 
phia; 1 Chicago. San Diego was the 
farthest south, Bellingham the farthest 
north, Colorado Springs the farthest east 
(for a bookseller). 


After sampling San Francisco’s cooking 
in many places we were inclined to give 
unquestioned credence to Henry Taylor’s 
story of the Frenchman who made a for- 
tune in the gold rush, and, desiring to do 
something to advance the level of civiliza- 
tion of his adopted country sent to France 
for a shipload of 200 chefs. 

When it comes to producing literati of 
distinction who will consent to grace lunch- 
eons, receptions, banquets and broadcasting 
San Francisco need take second place to no 
city. They came, they performed, they de- 
lighted. 


Here is the way to decorate the walls of 
a bookshop a la Robertson. Buy a fine 
landscape in oil for five or six hundred 
dollars; reproduce it in full color to sell 
at from 25 cents to a dollar; sell the pic- 
ture to the trade at large; hang the original 
up over the bookshelves. 


As a colorful and delightful feature of 
Monday’s dinner dance, Miss Fjeril Hess, 
the San José bookseller, presented some 
songs and dances from Czechoslovakia. 


And the daily bulletin even had a society 
editor who told what gowns the ladies had 
worn the night before. Match that, Bos- 
ton, for a delicate touch. 


The daily bulletin was a complete guide 
mimeographed for distribution every day. 
Its material, according to the cover, in- 
cluded ‘Personalities, Gossip and Scandal 
with Other Useful Information.” Its in- 
formation was invaluable. For instance, 
there was the lesson in natural history. To 
quote: “We asked Jimmy Swinnerton 
what the difference bewteen a bison and a 
buffalo is. He said that a buffalo had 
horns, and a bison was what an Austrylian 
lydy washes her fyce in.” 


One of the stories that went the round 
of the Convention was about The Famous 
Author who was accosted by Ellis Meyers 
with “Who was the lady I saw you with 
at the Dinner Dance?” To which the 
Famous Author replied, “That was no 
lady. That was material.” 
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HE Hotel Sir Francis Drake proved 
an admirable convention place. It is 
new, had a reputation to make and 
worked hard to make the Convention a 
success. [he location is just a few steps 
from Post Street and Union Square, the 
heart of bookish San Francisco. ‘The con- 
vention room was on the mezzanine floor, 
easily reached from the lobby, yet quiet 
and undisturbed. The rear of the room 
provided a perfect display space for the big 
exhibit of promotion material sent by the 
National Association of Book Publishers. 

In another part of the mezzanine was 
the hall for the daily luncheons, which 
were presided over on succeeding days by 
Paul Elder, John Howell, Howard M. 
Boys and Eugene Sommer. One hundred 
and fifty delegates and guests gathered 
every noon for good fellowship and good 
speaking. 

On Monday Ex-Governor Richardson 
extended the welcome of the Common- 
wealth and mentioned the perfect climate. 
He deprecated the danger which Mr. 
Lippincott had run into by exposing him- 
self to the lot-selling enthusiasm of Los 
Angeles. Gertrude Atherton followed 
with an account of her plans for a new 
and passionate novel about Dido. 

On Tuesday the British Consul General, 
Hon. Gerald Campbell, made a witty and 
graceful speech, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
Californian of pioneer stock, told of her 
hilltop home and the hazards of author- 
ship. James Winnerton talked of “chaps” 
and of celebrities he had piloted to the 
desert. John Howell, presiding, read a 
pleasant and cordial note of greeting to the 
Convention in a letter just received from 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson and an- 
other letter from Rudyard Kipling con- 
cerning his interest in early California 
documents. 

On Wednesday, Will Howe of Scrib- 
ner’s provided the word of wit from a New 
York publishing office, while Harr Wagner 
spoke as a western practitioner and Ella 
Sterling Mighels represented the authors. 

On Thursday, Eugene Sommer, director 
of Berkeley’s model store, was in the chair, 
and, after the music, which was a feature 
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The Social Side 


of each day’s luncheon, introduced Sara 
Bard Field, B. H. Lehman, F. K. Whipple 
of the University of California faculty, and 
the venerable Charles Erskine Scott Wood, 
author of “Poems From the Ranges’ just 
issued by Gelber-Lilienthal, Inc. 


The Dinner Dance 


The ideal way for opening the social 
side of a book convention is the dinner 
dance, and the famous Fairmount Hotel 
on the top of Nob Hill had been appro- 
priately selected for this Monday evening 
function. In a big mirrored ball room, 
scene of so many of the city’s social func- 
tions, tables were scattered in a large circle, 
and the orchestra alternated with the 
waiters in activity and continued to bring 
the couples to their feet long after 12. 

Tuesday evening’s event was the theater 
party, and the horse-shoe of boxes at the 
Columbia Theatre was reserved for the 
booksellers. William Hodge presented his 
own comedy, “Straight Through the 
Door.” It was probably John Howell’s 
persuasive way that prompted Mr. Hodge 
to introduce deftly into the dialog a refer- 
ence to the booksellers, and before the last 
act he made a graceful curtain speech. 

On Wednesday evening there was an 
authors’ reception and some two-score au- 
thors of local and national fame were 
present. At nine o'clock loud speakers 
were turned on and over the Examiner's 
broadcasting station KYA was heard a 
literary discussion conducted by George 
Douglas and Joseph Henry Jackson in 
which a half-dozen authors took part in- 
cluding Gertrude Atherton, Stewart Fd- 
ward White, William S. Hart, Charles 


Caldwell Dobie, and James Swinnerton. 


Ladies Welcomed 


The committees in charge of entertain- 
ment had in mind that the wives of book- 
sellers might not be as interested in the 
session discussions as their husbands s0 
special features were arranged, and guest 
cards provided for the Women’s City Club. 
The convention hotel was so convenient 
to the shopping centers, (American and 
Oriental) that much diversion was thus 
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informally supplied and on Wednesday a 
tour to Chinatown was especially ar- 
ranged. On Monday there was a Bridge 
Tea at the Women’s City Club, and on 
Tuesday an automobile tour with lunch on 
the ocean, 
Making Things Easy 

The Printing Committee in charge of 
that beloved veteran A. M. Robertson pro- 
vided, promptly on Monday morning, a 
very complete program and one that had 
to undergo very few changes. Wallis 
Howe, Jr., was missed from the program 
on Tuesday by having been unavoidably 
detained in the East and he sent his paper 
on advertising in a 2,000-word night let- 
ter; and on Wednesday it had to be an- 
nounced that C. C. Parker, dean of the 
Los Angeles bookmen, would arrive too 
late to present the address scheduled, a 
great disappointment to all, though he 
arrived for the last of the convention. 

The committees made many other uses 
of print to make the delegates’ life easy. 
There was a key to the publishers’ exhibits, 
three daily newspapers, city guide books 
provided by Stanford University Press and 
Rand McNally and the banquet souvenir. 
The daily paper was a handsomely printed 
cover of 9 x 12 size and a form page in- 
sert of mimeographed convention gossip. 

The Western Number of Publishers’ 
Weekly, issued under date of April 13th, 
left on Friday in an edition of 250 by 
air mail for San Francisco, where the 
packages with $150 worth of air mail 
stamps were received early on Sunday after- 
noon. By the same rapid transportation 
the reports of the convention have come 
back to New York for publication. 


The Banquet 


The ballroom of the Saint Francis 
Hotel, a few steps from the Sir Francis 
Drake, was requisitioned for a brilliantly 
successful banquet, with two hundred and 
fifty seated, and seated to everybody’s satis- 
faction, thanks to Harrison Leussler and 
Harold Earle. The travelers of the Coast 
had made the banquet their special hobby 
and added the services of a large dance 
orchestra, 

No experienced diner out would admit 
that nine after dinner speakers could be 
allowed on one program, but that is just 
what this banquet provided, and the guests 
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were unanimous and enthusiastic in their 
approval. George Douglas, literary editor 
and critic, held the gavel and called first 
on Dr. Will D. Howe of Scribner’s, who 
happily and gracefully combined wit with 
publishing wisdom. Earl Derr Biggers 
followed with a spontaneous flow of story 
and a feeling tribute to the speaker who 
was to follow, Ellery Walter, author of 
“Round the World on One Leg,” who 
gave in a half dozen anecdotes the thrill 
of a 45,000-mile journey on no funds at 
all, Kathleen Norris came next, one of 
the most beloved of native Californians. 
Near to the site of the hotel, she said, her 
grandfather had owned a grocery store. 
Her humorous and delightful anecdotes of 
herself and friends had both freshness and 
poignancy. After the long applause to 
Mrs. Norris, “Bill” Hart, the author who 
was once a movie actor, talked of his ex- 
periences and then introduced, using the 
sign language, the most colorful guest of 
the evening, Chief Standing Bear, a Sioux 
Indian, who has earned his right to sit 
with the authors and who earned applause 
by his dry comment and just flings to the 
white man’s superiority complex. The 
discussion was brought to booktrade mat- 
ters by Frederic Melcher, who toasted the 
pioneers of the coast’s booktrade, pioneers 
to a country still only 80 years old in 
active development, and pioneers still in 
active leadership. Gill of Portland, Gra- 
ham of Spokane, Parker of Los Angeles 
and Robertson of San Francisco. The last 
two were present to hear the enthusiasm 
which their names evoked. From Alaska’s 
field of literature a deft greeting was pre- 
sented by Barrett Willoughby, author of 
“The Trail Eater,’ who explained that 
Montgomery Ward was the favorite book- 
seller of her country and they bought G & 
D’s by the hundred pounds. The last 
speaker was Lewis Brown, author of “This 
Believing World,” who took advantage of 
all that had gone before and turned it into 
a perfect after dinner speech. 

At the head table with the speakers were 
John Howell, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee and Mrs. Howell, Howard 
M. Boys and Mrs. Boys, Paul Elder and 
Mrs. Elder, David Newberry and Mrs. 
Newberry, Benjamin Ticknor of Hough- 
ton, and John Macrae, Jr., of Dutton’s. 
Souvenirs were enjoyed by all. 
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- HOLD every man a debtor to his profes- 
ston, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. —BACON. 


Pacific Convention a Success 
WENTY-NINE years ago book- 


sellers came together in New York 

to form the American Booksellers’ 
Association through which by years of pa- 
tient effort retailers have found their way 
to a better situation in the world of busi- 
ness. In the last decade, bookselling has 
increased rapidly, and the reward of two 
decades of hard work has been reaped in 
the trade’s@increasing ability to meet the 
public’s needs. 

During these years of concerted effort 
the booksellers of the Coast have been able 
to share but little in the conventions and 
councils of the A. B. A. The time and 
money involved in a trip to the East made 
personnel participation difficult, though the 
Coast booksellers have been loyal supporters 
of the national work and kept closely in 
touch with its efforts. At the Boston con- 
vention of 1920, Luther B. Cary came on 
as effective spokesman of the Coast and, 
during the last two years, the College 
stores have sent their delegates, and, at 
several conventions, individual members 
have attended. The importance of the 
Coast states as a field with special prob- 
lems, however, has always been recognized 
by both publishers and booksellers, prob- 
lems growing out of the distance from 
sources of supply, and 1929 has proved to 
be the auspicious time for launching a divi- 
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sional group which should set up machin- 
ery for recording its needs and discussing 
its experiences while working in full co- 
operation with the national body. By call- 
ing this convention in April its actions may 
be taken up at the A. B. A. gathering jn 
May, thus coordinating the work. The 
Publishers’ Weekly reports this Convention 
in detail, knowing that its deliberations 
will be found of interest and value to book- 
sellers wherever located and to all pub- 
lishers. 

It is our opinion that this new movement 
has, in its first year, proved a success even 
beyond our greatest expectations and that 
its future growth and value may be looked 
to with confidence. 


Progress by Leadership 


SOUND idea has been carried 

forward with fine leadership. To 

Ellis Meyers, secretary of the 
A. B. A., the Convention owed and ex- 
pressed great thanks. He suggested the 
idea and gave untiring support to the Coast 
committees. Of the efficiency and spirit 
of the leadership of the Western book- 
sellers, too much cannot be said. The 
delegates and guests of the convention 
were conscious of this at every turn. Each 
aspect of the varied program had been ade- 
quately prepared for, and every variety of 
hospitality and entertainment was ex- 
tended. So smoothly did the plans go for- 
ward that the San Francisco Convention 
will be a high mark for any book conven- 
tion East or West to shoot at. The work 
of leaders had the full cooperation of 
dealers up and down the Coast and of the 
publishers’ representatives, but the great 
burden and responsibility fell, as it must, 
on the booksellers of San Francisco, and 
especially on those in key positions: Paul 
Elder, whose fine vision laid out the gen- 
eral lines of the sessions and whose untir- 
ing patience saw that no single detail was 
overlooked ; John Howell, whose plans for 
the Convention’s entertainment earned the 
enthusiastic approval of all; Howard M. 
Boys, who guided the publicity and gave 
an expert touch to all the plans; Eugene 
Sommer, who organized the exhibits but 
who also was ever present with his gift of 
friendly welcome; David Newberry, pres 
dent of the local association, who got be- 
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hind the idea and whose knack of clear and 
incisive statement of issues helped in every 
meeting; James E, Habersham, who made 
the round-table idea an outstanding con- 
tribution to the sessions; Samuel Levinson, 
y.ho served as secretary and in the arduous 
post of chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee; and a score of others who should 
be mentioned. 

If the Western Division realizes the 
continued success which we prophecy for 
it, it will be largely because of the gift of 
leadership which its members can _ con- 
tribute. 


Depositories for the Coast 
HILE, as individuals, the book- 


sellers of the Coast are asking at 

their convention for the interpreta- 
tion of new tendencies in the business and 
practical discussion of selling methods, as 
a group they are endeavoring to throw 
light on the peculiar problems which ac- 
company the distribution of merchandise 
3,000 miles from the source of supply. It 
is this problem which came continually be- 
fore the Convention and which will be con- 
stantly before the directors of the new or- 
ganization. 

It is a problem of both time and expense, 
the time involved in transportation which 
makes it difficult to meet demands as 
they arise and at the same time necessary 
to keep a large staple stock, and expense, 
because any haste to meet needs or replace 
stocks adds to the already heavy expense 
of freight. The Coast dealers, indeed, 
have grave problems. 

They discussed the existing depositories, 
those of Macmillan and Houghton, the 
possibility of joint depositories handling 
the stock of several publishers, and the idea 
ct a San Francisco cooperative warehouse 
under the auspices of the A. B. A. This 
problem of making easier the moving of 
stock, aided by the local jobbers, Gill and 
American News Co., cannot be solved ex- 
cept by making a common cause between 
publishers of the East and booksellers of 
the West. 

It would be well if all publishers took 
an occasional trip to the Coast, keeping in 
mind not the scenery or the climate, but 
the larger questions of distribution; then 
they ought to be ready to take up anew 
this great problem of distance with the 
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newly elected Board of Trade of the 
Western Division. 

There was no inclination in the Conven- 
tion to overlook the difficulties on the pub- 
lishers’ side nor to dodge the responsibility 
for increased efficiency on the part of the 
retail outlet. 

The time is ripe for analysis, experi- 
ment and coordinated effort. 


The Censorship Situation 
HE Legislature of New York ad- 


journed without action on the cen- 

sorship bills before it, and in Massa- 
chusetts the censorship bill reported from 
committee was killed by an adverse vote 
of the Senate. Thus in the two states in 
which especially the discussion of book cen- 
sorship has been pending nothing is to hap- 
pen until another legislative year and in 
the interim it is to be hoped that there may 
be agreement among the several interests 
involved to obtain a practicable solution of 
the difficult problem. 

In Massachusetts the librarians were 
chiefly active in protecting the booksellers 
in Boston as well as the libraries through- 
out the state from such action as that 
of the Boston police, who made the double 
mistake of wholesale condemnation and of 
furnishing for publication a list of ques- 
tionable books, which immediately attracted 
the attention of salacious or curious readers. 
The Massachusetts Library Club had 
given its sanction to a bill providing that 
the character of a book should be judged, 
not from specific passages but from the 
whole tenor of the work. The legislative 
committee gave full hearings, but instead of 
reporting this bill submitted favorably a 
measure which modified somewhat the bill 
of the previous year known as the Sedg- 
wick proposal. ‘The librarians were so 
over-confident of the passage of a satisfac- 
tory Lill that the more active influence of 
the Watch and Ward Society proved more 
effective, and the discussion in the Massa- 
chusetts Senate was not especially informed 
or enlightening. As a result of the defeat 
of any bill, the booktrade and libraries in 
Massachusetts are liable to continuation of 
drastic action on insufficient grounds in the 
case of many books on the extensive Index 
Expurgatorius of the Boston police. 

Meantime the verdict of a jury rendered 
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in Boston, April 18, places “An American 
Tragedy” definitely on the list banned as 
obscene, on the strength of pages. read to 
the jury and in the light of the judge’s 
charge that under the existing law the theme 
of the book, its intent of moral lesson and 
its whole tone were immaterial, the only 
question being “Are the pages read to you 
impure, indecent and obscene and manifest- 
ly tending toward the corruption of 
youth? If that is so, it is not necessary to 
find that the words alone are indecent. 
You must determine if the thoughts aroused 
by those words are offensive to morality 
and to chastity and manifestly tend to cor- 
rupt youth.” On this specific ground the 
jury condemned the book and the case will 
now go for final solution to the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, which also under 
the existing law is likely to pass on the spe- 
cific quotations rather than on the general 
question of the character of the book, which 
is generally recognized as an important 
contribution to literature and characterized 
by many as a great book, though there is 
question whether in the prolixity of the 
author’s method there is not unnecessary 
elaboration of the sex incidents beyond 
what would be necessary for the general 
purpose of the book. It is to the credit of 
the publishers that they accepted responsi- 
bility by having a representative personally 
sell a copy of the book to a Boston police- 
man and thus make a clean-cut issue with- 
out involving Boston booksellers. 


In contrast, on the succeeding day, the 
publishers of “The Well of Loneliness,” 
though it had been banned in England, 
were acquitted from the charge of violating 
the New York law against obscene pub- 
lications. In this case the crimnal charge 
brought by John S. Sumner came before a 
bench of three judges in the Court of 
Special Sessions. Instead of committing the 
case for trial by jury, the three judges 
themselves read the book and came to the 
unanimous decision that though dealing 
with ‘‘a delicate social problem,” this was 
so treated that the book is not in violation 
of Section 1141 of the New York statute. 
This method of handling a case is certainly 
to be commended in preference to that in 
the case in Boston. 

Another phase of the sex question came 
to trial in Brooklyn, where on April 23rd 
a jury convicted Mrs. Mary Ware Den- 
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nett under the Federal law against mailing 
obscene publications because of a pamphlet 
which she had prepared more than ten 
years ago for the enlightenment of her 
sons, both present in court, one with his 
wife, seated on either side of their mother 
—a fact in itself sufficient comment on the 
jury’s action. ‘The pamphlet had been en- 
dorsed by the medical authorities and many 
thousands circulated in the Y. M. C. A,, 
Y. W. C. A. and elsewhere, and Mrs, 
Dennett is a woman whose one thought 
is of public service to humanity. The 
case will be appealed and the decision in 
the higher courts will be of the utmost 
importance. 


In England recently another novel 
which had been sent to the reviewers, but 
had not been published, was suppressed by 
the London police, and a manuscript volume 
of poems by D. H. Lawrence sent from 
Paris to his agent in London was seized 
by the Customs authorities as obscene, rais- 
ing an incidental question as to this method 
of censorship. The English practice is that 
an information as to a questioned book 
must be laid by a citizen, whereupon the 
police take action and the questioned work 
is submitted to a magistrate for his deci- 
sion, apparently without the publicity 
which in this country has been so objec- 
tionable through public readings to a jury. 


The London Mercury, which approves 
reasonable censorship by proper authority, 
accepts the decision of the magistrate as 
wise, though raising the question whether 
action can rightly be taken before exposure 
of the work for sale through publication. 
It adds the sound statement that “literary, 
like other nuisances, should not be com- 
mitted,” but the question remains by 
whom and at what stage a nuisance should 
be prevented or abated. In pointing out 
that an information may be laid against 
a book whose character is literally ques- 
tionable, while one which is absclutely 
objectionable is overlooked, The Mercury 
in its April issue adds “The hounds of 
Puritanism are so ignorant that they chase 
an occasional gnat while being oblivious 
to a procession of camels.” 

In the hearings before the New York 
legislative committee the usual battle raged, 
again without result, between “the hounds 
of Puritanism,” headed by Justice Ford 
and Mr. Sumner, and the booksellers and 
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others who are not opposed to careful legis- 
lation and sensible practice in protecting 
the morals of the community. Too late 
for action in the session, the bill prepared 
by Morris L. Ernst (printed in the 
Fublishers Weekly for March 16) 
was introduced and its consideration was 
necessarily put over for another year. This 
bill provided for the protection of book- 
sellers who sold books without knowledge 
that they had been legally determined to 
be objectionable by authorizing an examin- 
ing magistrate to dismiss the defendant on 
iis disclosure of the person or corporation 
from whom he purchased the work, if such 
person or corporation were within the juris- 
diction of the court, and on his undertaking 
to appear as a witness as to purchase and 
sale. The purpose of this measure, which 
was approved by the New York booksellers, 
was to throw the onus upon the person 
responsible for the book, that is the pub- 
lisher, instead of the bookseller who might 
rely upon the imprint of the book as war- 
rant for its character. The objection made 
to this proposal was that it would only 
“pass the buck” in case the bookseller-pur- 
chased from a jobber instead of directly 
from the publisher, though, on the other 
hand, it would lead to the identification of 
the publisher in the case of pornographic 
books published without imprint or other 
identification—not to be found, however, 
on the counters of reputable booksellers. 

The basic principles of any censorship 
act should be that an incidental phrase 
or passage naturally involved in the plot 
cf a work and not described in unnecessary 
and flagrant detail should not be made the 
ground for suppression of the book, that 
first the author and then the publisher, 
rather than the bookseller, should be the 
person who should be held responsible, that 
only competent authority should pass upon 
the essential question and that there should 
be no unnecssary publicity given to a work 
as by the wide circulation of the Boston 
list over the country or by the reading of 
passages before a jury and so into the pub- 
lic press through the court proceedings. 
These conditions are unfortunately more 
easily stated than applied. 

(In addition to this editorial resumé 
there appears on page 2021 of this issue 
comments by some of the principals in 
recent censorship cases. 
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Return to the Campus 
HERE used to be so much talk 


about the younger generation that 

the subject soon became taboo in all 
the best-ordered circles. No one wanted 
to hear about their ideas; no one was inter- 
ested in their frankness, courage and direct- 
ness, Those two simple words, ‘younger 
generation,” were socially out. But an 
underlying curiosity has continued and it 
has been consistent in its concentration on 
the colleges, because, at least so it is sup- 
posed by deans and boards, the colleges 
harbor the most alert of a generation, those 
most interested in ideas and in testing 
theories of living. 

If books about the colleges accusing and 
analyzing, and novels recriminating and 
defending, were the last things anyone 
wanted to see a few years ago the preju- 
dice has gradually slackened and they have 
crept back into favor like war books, first 
slowly, then increasing in number. Now, 
with the announcement of the Doubleday, 
Doran—College Humor $3,000 Campus 
Novel Prize Contest, and the publication 
this season of Robert Cooley Angell’s 
“Campus: A Study of Contemporary Un- 
dergraduate Life,” ‘Undergraduates’ by 
R. H. Edwards and others, and James 
Anderson Hawes’ “Twenty Years Among 
the Twenty Year Olds” we may accept the 
college book and the campus novel as some- 
thing that is again with us. The interest- 
ing thing about the contest is its major 
condition, that the book be written by one 
of the members of this generation. 

The point to be remembered about a 
contest with such definite demands is that 
though only one book wins the prize there 
are in completed form countless manu- 
scripts on the same subject. If the spon- 
sors of the contest do not publish them 
they will be taken elsewhere. The college 
novel is headed this way. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
ON SELLING CHILDREN’S Books 
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English Booktrade News 


From Our London Correspondent 
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The Easter Recess 
ASTER in England, as P. W. 
readers may know, is the first 


public holiday in the year, and after 
the very trying winter that Britishers suf- 
fered, everyone has been looking forward 
to it. It extends from Maundy Thursday, 
as the Church calls it, the day before Good 
Friday, until Tuesday of the following 
week: four clear days. Fortunately, the 
Easter holidays this year have been days 
of perfect sunshine; and there is no more 
beautiful spot on earth than a sun-bedecked 
England in the spring. In spite of the 
Easter Recess, bookselling has been excel- 
lent. People have been flocking into the 
country, but nearly everybody takes at 
least one book with him these days. It 
may be only a cheap reprint, but at least 
it is a book. Moreover, a larger number 
of people each year seem to be reading 
books of higher value. The probability is 
that this year’s business is going to turn 
out as good as any previous year, and from 
the reports that have reached us from all 
parts of the country, we should not be sur- 
prised if the year is eventually a better 
year than any previous one. 


Booktrade Education 


MUCH is being done these days to ad- 

vance efficiency in printing, and one of 
the most interesting efforts in this direction 
is the establishment of a scholarship amount- 
ing to £150, given by the Winterbottom 
Book Co., for those particularly employed 
in the book-binding trade in the United 
Kingdom. This scheme will be associated 
with the London School of Printing. A 
similar sum has been donated by the News- 
paper Proprietors Association to be com- 
peted for by compositors living and work- 
ing within the London area. 


The Making of Books 
AN interesting volume is announced by 
Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons, dealing 
with the printing of books from every 
angle. The author is John L. Young and 


he calls his book “From Ms. to Book- 
seller.” 
Trade Directory 

T will certainly be a good thing if the 

British booktrade brings out an efficient 
directory. There has never been published 
a real authorized and complete directory of 
the booktrade and allied interests. We 
hope, before long, the booktrade direc- 
tory will be an actual fact, and we are 
very glad that the scheme is having such 
careful consideration. Of course, it will 
mean a good deal of work, but once it has 
started, subsequent issues will be much 
easier to compile. 

Wine 

‘THE following, taken from the gossip 

column of a London paper, explains why 
it is reprinted here. It is a reference to a 
sale of some fine wines at Christie’s. ‘Just 
before I left, a quantity of Richebourg 
Grand Vin 1919, was put up, and I saw 
in the catalog that the wine was the prop- 
erty of Sir Frederick Macmillan, the pub- 
lisher. Sir Frederick has two character- 
istics uncommon among publishers: 

(1) He sometimes writes poetry, and 

(2) He invariably keeps a clean desk. 
You will find no slightest disorder on Sir 
Frederick’s desk; a few letters in a tray, 
that is all.” 


Books and Paper 

PEAKING on the above subject of books 

and paper recently, Norman Parley said: 
“The Continent recognizes British paper 
as the best in the world, I hope that libra- 
rians, authors, publishers, press and public 
will unite to support the movemen* for 
securing permanent records of this age we 
live in. Students of history and sociology 
know well that important facts are often 
found buried in comparatively worthless 
publications. The British Museum and 
the other five recipient libraries under the 
Copyright Act, receive all books and papers 
issued in Great Britain. Last year there 
was a new book for every hour in the year. 
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Publishers’ Displays 
at Convention 


Under the chairmanship of Eugene 
Sommer of Berkeley a plan for extensive 
displays of publishers’ lines had been made 
at the Convention Hotel and this had been 
carried out by the Coast representatives 
with great care. Most of the rooms were 
on the second and third floors, and could 
be found by walking from one open door 
to another. In many cases two publishers 
took adjoining rooms and thus obtained a 
pleasant sense of spaciousness. ‘The dis- 
plays were visited by many librarians as 
well as booksellers. Most of the book- 
sellers, however, had been shown the full 
lines earlier, and the question of whether 
these exhibits justify their expense will be 
judged by the weighing up of the total 
results. The publishers’ representatives 
certainly entered into the activities of the 
convention with great zest. 

The Stanford University Press made an 
especially appreciated contribution by ar- 
ranging, at their own expense, for the dis- 
play of the “Fifty Books of 1928” as 
selected by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 

The importance of the Convention was 
also recognized by several publishers from 
the East who made the trip in order to be 
present, Joseph Wharton Lippincott as 
president of the National Association of 
Book Publishers, Alfred Harcourt, Ben- 
jamin H. Ticknor of Houghton Mifflin 
Co., C. C. Schepmoes of Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, John Macrae, Jr., of E. P. 
Dutton & Co, Robert F. De Graff of Gar- 
den City Publishing Co., Will Howe of 
Scribner’s, Frederic Melcher of Publishers’ 
W eekly. 


College Novel Prize 


ALONTEST with a prize of $3,000 
for the best novel of college life by 
the college generation has been announced 
by College Humor and Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. The contest is open to all 
college boys and girls enrolled in American 
colleges as undergraduates and to gradu- 
ates of not more than one year. The story 
may or may not be an autobiography but it 
must deal with campus life and college 
people; it must be a story of youth seen 
through the eyes of its own generation. 
The prize of $3,000 is for the right to 
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serialize the story in College Humor and 
to publish it in book form and will be in 
addition to all royalties accruing from the 
book’s publication. Motion picture and 
dramatic rights will remain with the 
author. 

The contest will close on midnight, Oc- 
tober 15, 1929. Typed manuscripts of 75,- 
000 to 100,000 words (the ideal length is 
80,000 words) should be sent to the Cam- 
pus Prize Novel Contest, either at College 
Humor, 1050 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., or at Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. Both the book and 
the magazine publishers reserve the right 
to publish in book and serial form, accord- 
ing to usual terms, any of the novels sub- 
mitted in the contest. The judges will be 
the editors of Doubleday, Doran and Col- 
lege Humor. 


Appleton Co. Thinks Book Clubs 
Are Harmful 


NOTHER publisher, John D. Hilt- 
A man, President of D. Appleton and 
Company, has entered a_ protest 
against the book clubs, although he does 
not wish his action construed as joining 
Mr. Macrae and Mr. Stokes in any con- 
certed attack on the ¢lubs. 

In an interview with the New York 
World on April 25th Mr. Hiltman said 
the book clubs’ statements that subscribers 
are getting the pick of the publishers’ lists 
have gulled the public. 

The book clubs have hurt the bookseller 
because they have raised the number of best 
sellers from five or six a year to at least 
24, and as, in his opinion, the book clubs 
have not increased the regular book buy- 
ing public the bookseller has difficulty in 
getting rid of his books. The book clubs 
make for lazy readers, lazy minds, in that 
the browsing and choosing are done by the 
club. The whole question is one of the 
individual publisher, a business proposition, 
and he will not refuse, as has Mr. Stokes 
and Mr. Macrae to allow an Appleton 
book on the club list. If he could make 
more on a certain not well-known author 
by letting the clubs have it, he would do 
so, he said, but publishers will tend to 
keep their best sellers out of the clubs. 

Mr. Stokes’ statement of his attitude and 
his policy is given in his words on the fol- 
lowing page. 
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No More Books for Book Clubs 


Frederick A. Stokes 
President of Frederick A. Stokes Company 


ROM this date forward, we shall 
offer none of our publications to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, The Liter- 

ary Guild, and all similar organizations, 
except when our authors insist upon it. 
(One contract already made must be ful- 
filled.) 

Our chief reason for this decision is that 
we are now fully convinced that the in- 
terests of booksellers are adversely affected 
to a serious extent. 

The first article of our creed as dis- 
tributors of books is: We believe in the 
-bookseller. The country’s need of efficient 
and successful booksellers carrying repre- 
sentative stocks of books can hardly be 
questioned. Injury to them is injury to the 
entire book world. 

These book clubs are doing a_ business 
amounting to several millions of dollars 
annually. While part of this may be due 
to their creation of new book buyers, they 
advertise in the same mediums used by 
publishers generally, and we have reason 
to be convinced that the greater part of 
this large volume of business is taken away 
from booksellers, to their serious detriment 
and by methods which are at least ques- 
tionable. 

New atithors—many of great promise— 
also are injured because of the concentra- 
tion of publicity on the so-called books of 
the month and the difficulty of getting a 
hearing in competition with the noisily ex- 
ploited monthly selections. The few chosen 
are helped; the others, in many instances of 
greater merit, are finding it increasingly 
hard to get a foothold. 

The system of making selections long in 
advance of publication has obvious disad- 
vantages. More questionable still is the 
occasional selection at one time of two un- 
published books, one of which is “held in 
reserve,” thus indicating that, no matter 
what the excellence of books published later 
may be, the book thus “reserved” must be 
“a book of the month.” 

The greater the number of subscribers, 


the greater the need of close attention on 
the part of the club managements to the 
acceptability of their selections to the 
average taste of subscribers, with a probable 
downward tendency in quality. 

A long and impressive list could already 
be made of books of high quality that would 
have been missed by subscribers limiting 
their reading to the books chosen for them 
by the clubs. Better guidance would be 
provided by booksellers, librarians and 
literary journals. 

Howard Vincent O’Brien in the Chicago 
Daily News has produced excellent evi- 
dence to this effect from a pamphlet which, 
as he says, Christopher Morley, one of 
the selecting committee of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, once wrote, called “A 
Letter to Leonora.” Mr, O’Brien says, 
“It is a delightful little essay, from which 
I have culled the following thoughts: 

‘If I were writing a letter to Leonora 
today, the one thing I should urge her 
would be to be a little more of an explorer; 
to be a little less fashionable; to buy more 
of the books of which fewer people have 
heard. 

“The much-bruited books, for the most 
part, will sell themselves; what makes real 
booksellers happy—and they deserve happi- 
ness—is the occasional heaven-sent cus- 
tomer who shows the happy hunting in- 
stinct. 

‘The bookstore is one of humanity's 
great engines, and one that we use very 
imperfectly . . . Aren’t we ever going to 
leave anything to destiny, or to good luck, 
or to the happy suggestion of some wise 
bookseller ? 

‘One has to struggle hard against one’s 
impulse to make out lists of suggestions 
for our modern Leonora. But that, after 
all, is not our purpose. We want Leonora 
to. go pioneering on her own hook. 

“The truth probably is that in the matter 
of stumbling upon the books we most need, 
and very often don’t know we need, 
we all require help. And better than 
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all the help the mandarins of letters 
can give us is what a great and well- 
stoc ked store does in simply having the 
hooks there. 

‘So the best I could do for Leonora is 
to try to inoculate her with the bookstore 
habit, dropping in and browsing round and 
asking questions. And when I hear that 
Leonora has bought a book, not because 
she has heard of it—but because she has 
never heard of it and it looked interesting 
__| shall know how she’s grown.’ ” 

While the eminent judges are doubtless 
sincere and generally of high attainments 
and character, it seems physically impossible 
for them—especially in view of their other 
activities—to read many except the com- 
paratively few books which are permitted 
to reach them. Furthermore, certain pub- 
lishers have for some time been unwilling 
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to offer them the work of authors who have 
already earned a great following. Possibly, 
in view of recent occurrences, .the promi- 
nent authors and critics who serve as judges 
may question the wisdom of lending the 
prestige of their names and portraits to 
ventures of dubious value to the book in- 
terests of the country. 

We have no exaggerated ideas of the 
importance of the step we are taking, which 
is free from animosity, taken without con- 
ference with other publishers and unin- 
fluenced by the fact that some of these 
clubs have refused such works as we have 
offered them. We regard it as a step de- 
manded at this time by sound publishing 
policy, in keeping with our attitude of 
years toward booksellers and librarians and 
with our wish to have the courage of our 
convictions. 


Sidelights on Recent Censorship 


Some of the Principals in Recent Censorship Cases Are Interviewed 
by the Publishers’ Weekly 


66 HE WELL OF LONELI- 
-— NESS,” “An American Tragedy” 
and a pamphlet, ““The Sex Side 

ot Life,’ were passed upon by various 
courts during the last week. In only one 
case was the defense successful in having 
the accused book acquitted—the ‘Well of 
Loneliness” receiving the following ver- 
dict: “. . . After a careful reading of the 
entire book we conclude that the book in 
question is not in violation of the law and 
each of the defendants is acquitted.” The 
men who gave this decision on April 19th 
were Judges Healy, Salomon and Mce- 
Inerney sitting in the New York Special 
Sessions Court. In speaking to the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly concerning the acquittal of 
the book and himself as the defendant who 
sold a copy of the book to John S. Summer, 
secretary of the Society for the Suppression 
ot Vice, Mr. Friede expressed his pleasure 
in the verdict, and announced that the book 
would immediately be placed on _ sale 
throughout the country. Morris L. Ernst, 
who was the defense attorney in the case, 
not only expressed his satisfaction at the 
outcome, but went further, saying: “In my 
opinion if the raided booksellers (Macy, 





Brentano, Doubleday Doran shops) would 
exercise their legitimate right and proceed 
against the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice for illegal raids and for 
malicious prosecution, it would about put 
the Society out of business.” It will be 
remembered that several years ago such a 
proceeding was won by a bookseller in the 
well-known Halsey case. 

Despite the gratification of the oppo- 
nents of censorship in the “Well of Lone- 
liness” case there was ample cause for sur- 
prise and shock in the decision rendered by 
a jury in the Massachusetts Superior Court 
on April 18th when they found Donald 
Friede guilty of violating the Obscenity 
Law in selling a copy of Dreiser’s “An 
American Tragedy.” Although the sale 
was made two years ago, during the Boston 
censorship orgy of 1927, the case reached 
the Superior Court only last week. Mr. 
Friede is to be sentenced on May 13th. 
However, Judge Hayes, before whom the 
case was tried, has allowed Mr. Friede’s 
attorneys until June Ist to file exceptions 
which will take the case to the State 
Supreme Court. At the time Mr. Friede 
sold the book in Boston he was a member 
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of the firm of Boni & Liveright, and was 
acting for them as the publishers in order 
to provide.a test case. Although Mr. 
Friede has since withdrawn from Boni & 
Liveright (now Horace Liveright, Inc.) he 
went through with the case he had started. 
Clarence Darrow and Theodore Dreiser 
were present at the trial, but their testi- 
mony was so limited by the court as to be 
ineffective. The Publishers’ W eekly inter- 
viewed Mr. Dreiser, asking what his testi- 
mony would have been had he been allowed 
any latitude on the stand. He replied that 
he had merely wished to point out the 
similarity of the story in “An American 
Tragedy” to scores of tragedies reported in 
the daily press, and to show how it was 
necessary for one to read the entire book 
in order to form a proper opinion of the 
place held in the context by the alleged 
obscene passages. He added that he had 
been placed on the witness stand also to 
speak of the tendencies in modern litera- 
ture, and to imply that “An American 
Tragedy” was not at all unusual in its 
choice of subject matter and facts. 

Arthur Garfield Hays, who with 
Thomas D. Lavelle, defended Mr. Friede 
for the sale, in speaking to the Publishers’ 
W eekly, said that as attorney he was barred 
from getting into the record testimony to 
the effect that only intelligent, mature 
persons would get and read the book, on 
account of its length and the manner in 
which it was written. Mr. Hays in speak- 
ing of the Massachusetts Censorship situa- 
tion generally said that the methods of 
selecting a jury in that state are defective, 
and were particularly so in this case. As 
attorney for the defense he was entitled to 
challenge two jurors, but if he did so he 
must do it merely because he did not like 
their looks, because he was not allowed by 
the law to put any of the questions he con- 
sidered necessary to the jurors. Leading, 
significant, and necessary questions he was 
not permitted to put to the prospective 
jurors, and this greatly handicapped the 
selection of a capable jury. The jury to 
decide whether “An American Tragedy” 
was obscene was finally composed of an 
auto washer, a painter, a janitor, a hatter, 
two machinists, two clerks, three salesmen 
and one treasurer. 

Mr. Hays expressed the opinion that 
had “An American Tragedy” been pub- 
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lished and sold this year instead of in 1927 
it would not have been prosecuted. He 
pointed out however that this was no 
guarantee of safety for Boston booksellers 
or a guarantee of relaxation in the censor- 
ship, for as long as the present obscenity 
law remains on the statute books it remains 
a menace that can be used against the -book- 
seller at the discretion of the District At- 
torney. 

The third case to be decided during the 
week was “The Sex Side of Life,” a 
pamphlet written for adolescents by Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett, a Brooklyn woman. 
Mrs. Dennett in 1918 wished. to supple- 
ment the verbal information on sex that 
she had given to her two sons, then eleven 
and fourteen years of age. After examin- 
ing 60 pamphlets and books on the subject 
and finding no exposition of sex that she 
believed suitable for her children, she 
wrote a manuscript herself on the subject. 
Other mothers in the neighborhood ap- 
proved of her manuscript, and the editor 
of the Medical Review of Reviews, hear- 
ing it highly praised, asked Mrs. Dennett 
to submit it for publication in his maga- 
zine. In 1919 it appeared there, and on 
the request of the editor and numerous 
doctors, social workers, and sexologists she 
reprinted it in pamphlet form, and has for 
ten years been selling it at 25 cents per 
copy, making, she asserts, no profit on the 
transaction, but rather, suffering actual 
financial loss. It has received high praise 
and sanction from the Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A., and twenty-five thousand odd copies 
have been distributed to adolescents by 
these two organizations. It is compulsory 
reading matter in at least one public school 
system, Bronxville, New York, and is used 
as a text by numerous colleges and at least 
one religious seminary. 

Mrs. Dennett was indicted in January 
of this year, ten years after publication of 
the pamphlet, by a Federal Grand Jury 
in Brooklyn for sending obscene matter 
through the mails. After several post- 
ponements, at least one of which the local 
press says was caused by the dislike of 
New York judges to hear the case, the 
case came before Judge Burrows, a visit- 
ing Connecticut judge, in the Brooklyn 
Federal Court, on April 23rd. The As- 
sistant District Attorney prosecuting the 
case, James E. Wilkinson, was sustained 
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in his objections to the introduction of 
testimony from religious and__ social 
workers as to the manner in which the 
book was distributed, and all such testi- 
mony was excluded. Judge Burrows also 
charged the jurors not to take into account 
the motives Mrs. Dennett had in writing 
the pamphlet, that her motive may have 
been of the best, and yet she would be 
cuilty. He also charged them not to take 
into account the testimonials from Have- 
lock Ellis and other experts which had 
been read into the record by the prosecutor 
since these were only excerpts and there 
was no evidence in court to prove they 
were true. The jury after a short deliber- 
ation found Mrs. Dennett guilty. 

Morris Ernst, Mrs. Dennett’s attorney 
appeared before Judge Burrows on April 
25th and argued for his motion to have the 
judge set aside the verdict of the jury. The 
judge replied that he believed the jury had 
reached the right decision, and he refused 
to set aside the verdict or to allow briefs 
to be filed with him in the case. Although 
Mrs. Dennett was to have been sentenced 
on the 25th, imposition of sentence _ was 
postponed to April 29th. Her conviction 
makes her liable to a sentence of 5 years 
in prison and a $10,000 fine or both, but 
it is generally assumed her sentence will be 
light. The conviction has aroused a great 
deal of attention in the press, and there is 
considerable indignation at the conduct of 
the prosecuting district attorney and the 
judge who kept what it is believed were 
pertinent facts from the jury. 

It is understood that Mr. Ernst will 
appeal the case to a higher federal court, 
probably the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals sitting in New York City. 


A Note and a Communication 
About Books as Premiums 


MONTHLY magazine published 
in New York, Plain Talk, has re- 
cently advertised for subscribers by 
offering as an extra inducement free mem- 
bership in the magazine’s new “Plain Talk 
Reading Club.” Membership in the Read- 
ing Club entitles the subscriber to receive 
each month a recommendation of several 
volumes which the editors of Plain Talk 
consider “interesting and important,” and 
the privilege of buying any of these books 
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from the club at a discount of 25% off 
the regular retail price. Purchases are 
not limited to recommended books—any 
book published can be had by the sub- 
scribers at the reduced price. For March 
the club recommended seven volumes: 
“The Case of Sergeant Grischa’ Zweig, 
Viking; “Joseph and His Brethren” Free- 
man, Holt; “Peder Victorius” Rolvaag, 
Harper; ‘““The Snake Pit’? Undset, Knopf; 
“Elizabeth and Essex” Strachey, Harcourt; 
“You Can’t Print That’ Seldes, Payson; 
“Zola and His Time” Josephson, Macau- 
lay. Both the regular price and the club 
price, 25% lower, appear opposite the 
selections. 


Concerning the matter Arthur Brentano, 


Jr., has addressed to the Publishers’ 
W eekly the following: 
COMMUNICATION 


Editor, Publishers Weekly: 


There is competition and competition. 
Some of it is clean-cut, and fair, some of 
it is throat cutting. Of the latter, in all 
probability, the new plan of Plain Talk, a 
magazine published in New York City, is 
one of the most outstanding recent ex- 
amples. 

Plain Talk is offering a 25% discount 
to subscribers who buy books through the 
Plain Talk Reading Club. Plain Talk 
in all probability is not particularly inter- 
ested in making a profit, because we of the 
booktrade well know that it can’t be done 
at these prices, but Plain Talk apparently 
is not interested either in whether or not 
booksellers make a profit. It may be that 
the editors of the magazine are not aware 
of the great harm that things of this sort 
must do; it may be that the publishers 
represented in the first reading list of this 
organization are not aware of the fact that 
they are making it easy for this magazine 
to start a price cutting campaign. One 
thing, however, is most certain, and that 
is, that the magazine will get little or 
nothing out of this very bright idea, and 
that the booktrade is once again faced with 
the temptation of having to compete with 
price cutters on their own basis, a disas- 
trous thing for the retail bookseller to do, 
and one that will lead to red ink on many 
a balance sheet. 


ARTHUR BRENTANO, JR. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
The foilowing price changes are effective May ist: 


Ames, “Reef and Trail,” from $1.50 to $2.00. 
Bacon, “Smith College Stories,” from $1.00 to $1.75. 
Beard, “Black Wolf Pack,” from $1.65 to $1.75. 
2 “America Give Me a Chance,” from $1.50 to 
2.00. 
Boyesen, “Norseland Tales,” from $1.65 to $1.75. 
Boyesen, ‘‘Boyhood in Norway,” from $1.65 to $1.75. 
Boyesen, “Modern Vikings,” from $1.00 to $1.75. 
Brooks, “‘Lem,’’ from $1.50 to $1.75. 
Brooks, “Boy Emigrants,”’ from $1.50 to $1.75. 
Brooks, “Boys of ‘Fairport,’ from $1.00 to $1.75. 
waa “The Hallowell Partnership,’ from $1.00 to 
1.75. 
Burnett, “Fair Barbarian,” from $1.00 to $1.75. 
Erckman-Chatrian, “Conscript,”’ from $1.00 to $1.75. 
Grant, “Jack Hall,’’ from $1.00 to $1.75. 
Grant, “Jack in the Bush,” from $1.50 to $1.75. 
Gray, “Black Eyed Susan,” from $1.60 to $1.75. 
Gray, “Old Mary Metcalf Place,’’ from $1.60 to $1.75. 
Gray, “The Other Miller Girl,’ from $1.60 to $1.75. 
Gray, “Bouncing Bet,” from $1.60 to $1.75. 
Gray, “The January Girl,” from $1.00 to $1.75. 
‘Gray, “Rosemary Greenaway,” from $1.00 to $1.75. 
Gray, “Elsie Marley, Honey,” from $1.00 to $1.75. 
Gray, “‘Rusty Miller,’ from $1.60 to $1.75. 
Gray, “‘Kathleen’s Probation,” from $1.60 to $1.75. 
Greeley, “Arctic Heroism,’ from $1.09 to $1.75, 
Grinnell, “Trails of the Pathfinders,’ from $2.00 to 


$2.50. - 

Havard, “The Regicide’s Children,’ from $1.00 to 
$1.75. 

Havard, “Settlers of the Wilderness,” from $1.60 to 


$1.75. 
Havard. “Where the Trail Divides,’’ from $1.60 to 
$1.75. 
Havard, “Fighting Westward,” from $1.60 to $1.75. 
Hemstreet, ““The Story of Manhattan,’’ from $1.25 to 


$1.75. 
Hill, My Wonderful Visit,” from $1.00 to $1.75. 
Holder, “Living Lights,” from $1.75 to $2.00. 
Hook, “Little People,’ from $1.75 to $2.00. 
‘Houghton, “Russian Grandmothers Wonder 
from $1.75 to $2.00. 
Johnson, “End of a Rainbow,” from $1.75 to $2.00. 
Lanier, ‘‘Boy’s Froissart,’’ from $2.25 to $2.50. 
Lanier, ““Boy’s King Arthur,” from $2.25 to $2.50. 
Lanier, “Knightly Legends,’ from $2.25 to $2.50. 
Lanier, “Boy’s Percy,’ from $2.25 -to $2.50. 
Lynde, “Cruise of the Cuttlefish,” from $1.60 to $1.75. 
Lynde, “‘Golden Spider,’ from $1.60 to $1.75. 
Lynde, ‘“‘Dick and Larry,” from $1.60 to $1.75. 
Lynde, “Donovan Chance,” from $1.60 to $1.75. 
Miller, “Black Phantom,” from $1.60 to $1.75. 
Paine, “Steam Shovel Man,” from $1.00 to $1.75. 
Paine, “Campus Days,” from $1.00 to $1.75. 
Paine, “Fugitive Freshman,” from $1.00 to $1.75. 
Paine, “Head Coach,”’ from $1.00 to $1.75. 
Paine, ‘‘Sandy Sawyer,” from $1.00 to $1.75. 
Paine, “Stroke Oar,” from $1.00 to $1.75. 
Renninger, “Rustem,” from $1.75 to $2.00. 
Slosson, ‘Fishin’ Jimmie,’’ from 6oc. to 75 c. 
Spearman, “The Mountain Divide,’ from $1.00 to 
$1.75. 
‘Stockton, “Jolly Fellowship,” from $1.50 to $2.00. 
Stoddard, “Dab Kinzer,” from $1.50 to $2.00. 
Stoddard, “The Quartet,” from $1.50 to $2.00. 
Stoddard, ““Among the Lakes,’’ from $1.50 to $2.00. 
Tomlinson, “Strange Gray Canoe,’ from $1.00 to 
$1.75. 
Tomlinson, “Land of the Caribou,’’ from $1.50 to $1.75. 
Verne, “Floating City,’ from $2.00 to $2.50. 
Verne, “Hector Scrvadac,”’ from $2.00 to $2.50. 
Verne, “Giant Raft,’’ from $2.00 to $2.50. 
Williams, “Adventures of a Freshman,’ from $1.00 


to $1.75. 


Tales,” 


N. A. B. P. Moves 


New York City.—The National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers has completed 
its removal to its new offices and should 
be addressed now at 347 Fifth Ave. The 
telephone numbers are Ashland 1871, 


1872, 1873. 
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Obituary Note 
MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD 


Mrs. W. K. CuiFForp, English novel- 
ist, died in London on April 21. Mrs. 
Clifford, Lucy Jane, was born in Bar- 
bados. Through her husband, a distin- 
guished British mathematician, she was a 
friend of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall and 
Spencer. The death of her husband in 
1879 compelled her to turn to writing for 
a living. Her early collection of stories for 
children, “Children Busy,” appearing soon 
after “Alice in Wonderland” was _attri- 
buted, since it appeared anonymously, to 
Lewis Carroll. Mrs. Clifford’s best known 
book was “Mrs. Keith’s Crime” which ap- 
peared in 1885. Most of Mrs. Clifford’s 
novels appeared anonymously, and were 
often believed by the public to be the work 
of other prominent writers. “A Modern 
Correspondence” was attributed to Mal- 
lock, to Rhoda Broughton, and Olive 
Schreiner. “Aunt Anne,” “Love Letters 
of a Worldly Woman,” and “The Last 
Touches,” were among her most widely 
read books, and her most notable play was 
“The Likeness of the Night.” 


Business Notes 


CuHaArRLoTTE, N. C.—The Community 
Book Shop has been placed in the hands of 
a receiver, and Henry E. Fisher was ap- 
pointed as such by order of the court. 

New York City—French and Euro- 
pean Publications, Inc., 49 West 46th 
Street, has been organized to supply the 
trade at wholesale prices and will carry 
an extensive stock of current and standard 
French books. 

New YorK City.—The Liveright 
Bookshop has moved to 21 West 51st 
Street, from its former location at 4 West 
49th Street. The new telephone number 
is Bryant 4342. 

SHort Hits, N. J.—Elizabeth C. R- 
Moffat is continuing the Studio Book 
Room, handling only choice books, prints, 
and similar items. 

BERKELEY, CALIF.—-Evelyn Prentiss 1s 
the manager of The Bishop’s Bookshop, @t 
2480 Bancroft Way. A general stock 0! 
second-hand books, fine editions, foreig” 
books, texts, and circulating library até 
carried. 
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The Third of a Special Series of Four Spring Issues, Cooperating 
with Publishers, Booksellers and Librarians in Emphasizing the All 
Year Round Possibilities of the Field of Selling Children’s Books 


It’s the Custom 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


REN’T trav- 
eler’s tales in- 
teresting? And 

unexpected! I remem- 
ber one somebody told 
me years ago—it’s a 
little dim in my mem- 
ory now as to details, 
but the substance is 
still clear—about a 
country he’d visited re- 
cently where families 
gave their children all 
their shoes for a year on the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary. 

“All?” I asked, surprised. ‘All the shoes 
they have for a whole year? However do 
they manage? Children’s feet grow so fast. 
[ should think shoes bought for them in one 
October would be much too small before 
October of the next year had come around.” 

“They are,” he told me. “That’s a real 
dificulty of their system. An attempt is 
sometimes made to get around that diffi- 
culty by getting the supply of shoes too 
large, in the hope that their feet will grow 
up to them in the course of a year.” 

“But I should think,” I objected, “that 
shoes too large would be as bad for their 
feet as too small—corns and bunions and 
blisters and all sorts of foot troubles come 
as much from shoes that are much too big 
as from those that are too small.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said, “I thought of 





that, too. I asked about it. But you know 
how it is with natives of any country. 
They never see anything odd in any of 
their customs. They didn’t seem to know 
what I was talking about, because in the 
back of their minds was the idea that you 
couldn't manage the matter of children’s 
shoes in any other way. So I just noticed 
for myself how it was managed. It was 
quite simple. During the last part of their 
year the children hadn’t any shoes that 
fitted them, so they went barefoot. The 
smaller ones that had been given them were 
quite outgrown in a few months, of course, 
and the bigger ones they’d tried on, occa- 
sionally, enough to get them worn and 
scuffed—quite unpresentable and unwear- 
able. So they didn’t wear shoes at all.” 
“Isn’t that rather hard on them?” I 
asked, “At that time of the year?” “Oh, 
they seemed to get used to it. Children 
can get used to anything. Of course, their 
health wasn’t any too good during those 
winter months, but they mostly survived.” 
I was lost in wonder at the unreason of 
the whole proceeding, “But what ever 
makes people act so?” I inquired, “What 
is the point? What’s their idea?” 
“Idea?” he inquired, surprised at my 
naiveté, “Idea? Point? ‘There isn’t any 
idea or point. It is their tradition! You 
know how helpless people are before a tra- 
dition or a custom. They always have man- 
aged it that way. How can they change? 
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The shoe-factories are all adjusted to that 
scheme, too. They don’t manufacture 
children’s shoes except during a couple of 
months during the period just before the 
national annual distribution. They told me 
they couldn’t make shoes at any other time 


of the year. No sale 
for them—although 
crowds of children 


might be running 
around bare-foot be- 
fore their eyes. But 
there’s nothing to be 
done about it, of 
course. It’s their cus- 
tom.” 

Do you know, now 
I have written this 
all down it doesn’t 
sound quite right to 
me. I must have re- 
membered it wrong. 
Was it hats the peo- 
ple in that country 
gave their growing 
children once a year? 
Yes, I do believe it 
was hats and _ not 
shoes. It seems to me 
as I think about it 
that I can even re- 
member the picture my informant gave of 
hats which at one time of the year came 
down over the children’s ears and rested 
on the backs of their necks, and later on 
were so small they sat up on top of their 
heads like pill-boxes. 

No, no, I’ve still got that wrong. I re- 
member now perfectly. Queer I should 
have let it get so twisted and transposed 
in my memory. It wasn’t a_ returned 
traveler. It was a book publisher from 
New York who was up here in the moun- 
tains one summer and who told me that 
he published children’s books only once a 
year because they could only be sold in 
December before the 25th. When I cried 
out incredulously on the oddity of this cus- 
tom, he explained that children had only 
one ration of books served out to them 
yearly, on Christmas Day. No matter how 
much they grew and changed before the 
next winter came around, and how useless 
to them in September were the books that 
had fitted their tastes the Christmas before 
they never had any more given them. Not 





OROTHY CANFIELD 

FISHER tells here a traveler's 
tale that will, we hope, make your 
hair stand on end. It is a tale that 
should be told in every home. So 
strongly do we believe this that we 
will make reprints of the article 
which we hope you will in turn 
supply to every family on your mail- 

ing list. 
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until December 25th when a fresh supply 
for a year came in. 

If the parents and aunts and uncles are 
unusually thoughtful and wise—he said— 
they sometimes consider the possibility that 
the children may grow mentally before the 
appointed day for 
more books and give 
them books that are 
too old for them now, 
in the hope that at 
some time during the 


coming year they 
may be fitted. 
But that doesn’t 


work. Children never 
leave any new book 
unopened. All the 
Christmas books are 
soon sampled. The 
ones that are too old 
are a dismal dis- 
appointment to the 
children. After a be- 
wildered struggle 
with incomprehensi- 
ble pages the book is 
laid aside. Often it 
is laid aside forever. 
Yes, it is still there, 
visible to the physical 
eye, tangible to the hand, but it is wrapped 
around with an invisible tissue of repellent 
mental associations. On a rainy day in 
June, a child loiters around the house look- 
ing for something to read:—do you re- 
member your own childhood so little as to 
think that he will take another try at the 
book which he opened with high hopes in 
December and which gave him a head-ache? 
No, that’s the last book he’ll look into. 
He’d have to be shut up on a desert island 
with it to make him open it again. Many 
grown people carry to their graves such 
book-detestations due to a wrong introduc- 
tion given them in childhood. It takes 
years to forget such a bad start and to be- 
come capable of giving such a misjudged 
book a fair trial. 

Even if the book isn’t read at all at 
Christmas time, the very look of it standing 
around on the shelves waiting and waiting, 
stales it to the imagination. A new book, 
just come into the house is ten times 4S 
attractive to any human being. Just try 
keeping a too-sophisticated novel fresh from 
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the press out of the hands of a boy or 
girl who wanders into the living-room and 
finds it lying on the davenport. Such a 
book is a magnet. But a book that has 
stood long enough on the shelves weaves a 
spider-web of oblivion over itself, so that 
the eye passes over it as though it were not 
there. 

“Mother, I can’t find a thing to read. 
I’ve read everything in the house! ‘Why, 
Pete, there’s that lovely edition of “Don 
Quixote’ your Uncle Elmer gave you last 
Christmas. You’ve never looked inside it. 
Now would be a good time to settle down 
comfortably with it.” 

If you’ve ever had a Pete, you know 
what he now does. He puts his hand up 
irresolutely towards the volume, stands 
looking vaguely at it, struggling (not very 
hard) with some queer inhibition and says, 
as if escaping a danger, “Oh gosh, I be- 
lieve I'll go over to Ed’s and see what the 
sang is doing today.” 

In other words he is running barefoot— 
going without any books at all, Pete is one 
of the people who will never read “Don 
Quixote,” because they are sure before- 
hand it would bore them. 

No, I’m not the one who is saying all 
this. It was that publisher. When he 
finished I asked, “Wherever did such a 
queer idea get started? People don’t buy 
anything else for growing children on this 
once-a-year basis. Why under the sun 
should they do it with books? Children’s 
minds and personalities certainly grow as 
fast—to put it mildly—as their feet. No- 
body would think of cramping a child’s 
feet into shoes a year too small for him. 
Nor of making him drag around in a pair 
of boots big enough for his father. What 
ever made people think of such an odd 
idea as buying books once a year for chil- 
dren ?” 

The publisher answered, “It is the cus- 
tom.” Solemn words, solemnly uttered. I 
recognized their weight and was silent. 
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“Of course,” my informant went on, 
reasonably, “There are undoubted advan- 
tages which you have perhaps overlooked. 
Its much less trouble for a parent or guar- 
dian to select the books for a child’s whole 
year and never think of the matter again.” 

“But it would be less trouble as far as 
that goes,” I cried, “to pile up in a store- 
room once a year all the food a child would 
need for the coming year, give him the key 
to it and think no more about his nourish- 
ment.” “So it would!” he exclaimed, “I’m 
struck by the similiarity of the two ideas. 
That system of feeding children would be 
infinitely less laborious than preparing their 
food over and over every day. Perhaps 
this ‘annual’ system might be extended to 
food as well as books for children.” He 
added thoughtfully, “And there’s another 
great advantage. It’s so much cheaper! 
It would cost good money if a parent really 
kept track of his_child’s mind as a good 
mother does of his weight and digestion, 
and when the boy was ready to emerge 
from fairy-tales to adventures bought him 
“Treasure Island” and “The Black Ar- 
row’ to own. Or later, when his appe- 
tite for pirates and blood-shed diminished 
and his personality had grown to a capacity 
for emotion and humor and mystery, 
if his father brought him home “The Pick- 


wick Papers” and a volume of Dunsany’s 


‘plays, think what an expense it would be. 


It’s much more economical, when he gets 
tired of the books he has had, to let him 
go without books, read the comic strips, or 
pick up copies of “Tarzan” in his chum’s 
house. You could buy a good bond with 
what you’d save by such book-economies in 
the course of the child’s growing-up. 

“But look here,” said I, “You could buy 
a lot of bonds with what you spend in the 
course of a child’s growing up, for oatmeal 
and milk and spinach and fruit and—” 

“IT told you this was the custom!” he 
said weightily. And I realized that there 
was no more to say. 
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Selling Children’s Books in June 


Pauline Sutorious Aird 


around selling of children’s books, 
and if you would not have your shop 
open during July and August merely for 
the privilege of paying rent you must work 
well and fast. It is rare that a bookshop 
shows heavy selling in June, and you must 
therefore think of all the different types 
of people likely to want children’s books 
during this month and be open-minded to 
the least fifty-cent ripple on the all too 
calm surface of your sea. It is a case of 
scorning not the lowly violet but of grasp- 
ing at everything that looks as though it 
might blossom into a summer flower. June 
becomes significant as a bookselling month 
only as you use it for the future :—but, 
after all, is this not true of all months and 
of all sales? A $2.00 sale to.a passer-by 
earns nothing for your shop unless it makes 
a good customer for you. ‘There is such 
a thing as a $2.00 sale which might better 
not have been made—it was too expensive. 
While applying the “rule of the plug” 
referred to in my article of last month, I 
suggest June and all other summer months 
as the time to take home books you have 
always meant to read. The few books 
which are to be found on the publisher’s 
spring lists have all been read by now— 
(unfortunately they are still so few in 
number that only a short time is required 
to dispose of them)—and you cannot pos- 
sibly keep up with your reading if you do 
not utilize these few quiet months. It is 
not only intelligent, it is commercially valu- 


J = is your last chance to prove year- 


able to know what types of books children 
like and why. I think comparatively few 
sellers of books for young people really 
knew what children like to read. 

At this point I should like to digress a 
bit to bring up the question of the early 
publishing of fall books in its relation to 
the year around selling of children’s books. 

As a bookseller who believes that a spe- 
cialist is expected to have read a large pro- 
portion of his stock, I should like to ex- 
press the opinion that early publishing 
of the Christmas books is if vital impor- 
tance, and I would like to see this con- 
sidered even before general year around 
publishing. 

Each year late August and early Sep- 
tember are made hideous for me by a shop 
full of galleys—my home is strewn with 
them and that pastime of all proper people, 
reading in bed, is quite denied me because 
galley sheets slip and slide in so unman- 
nerly a fashion. I see all my publisher 
friends smiling superciliously — they no 
doubt are able to eat and sleep with 
them—but the common or garden variety 
of bookseller like myself likes a nice tidy 
little book, or at least page proof. But 
more important than this is the fact that 
one is ever reluctant to list childrens 
books which one has not seen in its com- 
pleted state. General format is of vital 
importance in books for the young. 5° 
the question is, can fall books not be pub- 
lished from August first on without feat 
that they will have lost their savor an 
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become stale before Christmas or that 
enough copies will not be ordered by book- 
sellers to cover printing bills? Answers to 
both of these questions would seem to be 
largely in the hands of the publishers. 

If this early publishing of the fall books 
could be effected, possibly the spring books, 
in the case of most publishers a very small 
list, might be published, one or two a 
month, from January on. Then the edu- 
cational part of the year-around selling 
could be worked after Christmas as a 
follow-up on the Book Week work which 
comes before the Christmas rush. I do not 
mean a standardized campaign—each book- 
shop can contrive many ways to attract 
parents which will suit its particular lo- 
cality—but it would mean an earnest effort 
twice a year with the spring campaign of 
a less organized type. Many book people 
have testified that sales from Book Week 
activities are not actually noticeable until 
later. Perhaps the spring selling—with a 
tew fresh books “trickling” along from 
February to June and the fall book news 
available earlier than we are now accus- 
tomed to have it—could be the final har- 
vest reaped from Book Week; the “buy 
more children’s books” part of the cam- 
paign, while Christmas is the “buy better 
children’s books” part. 

The early publishing of the fall books is 
practised to some extent and also the grad- 
ual release of spring books, but I wonder 
if it is done as much as is possible. 

The three features to be worked over 
for May, travel, graduation gifts and sum- 
mer reading for schools, mentioned in my 
article of last month, all apply to June, 
only in greater measure. Graduation 
gifts are salable all through the month, 
and the travel table should be alive until 
after July first. 

Last month we noted the fact that the 
summer reading lists of schools were a 
genuine source of income to a shop or 
juvenile department. The privilege of 
placing the name of one’s shop on these 
lists as the place at which all recommended 
books can be purchased is one for which to 
werk. It is often the means of bringing 
in customers who have never before known 
the shop, it is an excellent direct contact 
with the children themselves, who usually, 
nan endeavor to buy the “thinnest” pos- 
‘ible amount of required reading, come in 
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to make their own selections, and it is a 
chance for educational work. The average 
teacher visits your shop perhaps twice a 
year unless you go out of your way to 
make her feel at home. Most teachers 
think they wish to “merely look around” 
and one needs to be exceedingly tactful 
about not leaving them alone to too great 
an extent. My own experience is that pro- 
fessional people who feel that they know 
more about a subject than the bookseller 
does are nevertheless grateful to be told of 
new material and to be given a chance to 
judge for themselves. The wise bookseller 
will urge teachers to review new books 
for her, will consult her as to the grade in 
which a book might be used and will in 
every way force cooperation, always tact- 
fully, between schools and her shop. This 
same wise bookseller will learn something 
about the red tape of school and library 
funds and will realize that a teacher has 
neither time nor inclination to sit hours 
in a shop to read a book, nor will she pay 
$2.00 from her own pocket for a book 
which may not be suitable. I have sold 
many a book by allowing a week-end per- 
usual of it. Any Fifth Avenue shop will 
send you a $200 coat on approval. Why 
are we booksellers so conservative about a 
$2.00 book? Remember, it often means 
books for the whole class. Are booksellers 
in general realizing that the modern school 
goes far afield from the old text-book in 
its choice of class material? As only one 
example of many, I sold 20 copies of “Alice 
in Wonderland,” illustrated by Tenniel 
(Macmillan $1.75) for classroom work 
last year to a well-known school in New 


York. 


Before this last statement is even read 
I hear on all sides ““What of discounts?” 
And so the following question arises— 
Who is the logical source of supply for the 
library and school? Is it the bookseller or 
the publisher? ‘The answer to this cannot 
be given in a single sentence, but I should 
like immensely to hear this discussed pro 
and con at some future convention. I am 
personally of the opinion that the book- 
seller can give the best service, but most 
booksellers seem to feel that they cannot 
afford the required discount. I believe 
that this is a subject on which booksellers 
should come to some agreement, a more 
or less standard discount, and I think that 
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the volume of business done with the extra 
non-discount trade it inevitably brings is 
worth the effort. However, that may not 
be the case of all types of shops. Cannot 
opinions be expressed by the trade? 

In all this selling of graduation gifts, 
travel books and summer reading lists of 
schools unusual care should be taken to 
watch for new customers and to note sum- 
mer addresses. Parents are apt to forget 
that children read in the summer after 
vacation has ceased to be a novelty, and 
many welcome the receipt of books at 
regular intervals at their summer homes. 
If you have a circulating library for chil- 
dren do not fail to use it for this purpose. 
Do not lose your customers from June 
until October,—it is not necessary. You 
may not wish to spend money to get new 
ones, but it costs nothing to keep old ones. 

Remember the camps. They are buy- 
ing books and are now considering libraries 
as part of their equipment. Any one of 
the quality magazines has a splendid list 
of camps advertising in their May and 
June numbers and there are more com- 
plete lists to be purchased. 

I have mentioned only the most obvious 
ideas for June selling, but there are many 
special types of selling which have been 
neglected during a busy year and which 
can be worked over in May and June to 
good advantage. As only one example, 
remember the collector of modern first 
editions. More and more parents are be- 
coming impressed by the idea of first edi- 
tions for their children. This has no doubt 
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been helped by the recent sale of the Alice 
manuscript and the value of Milne. An 
excellent chance for educational work along 
this line which can also be a source of in- 
come to your shop is to teach parents that 
first editions of other than the obvious 
money-making authors are of interest to 
boys and girls. Personally, I think col- 
lecting of first editions as such is a sophis- 
ticated pastime and therefore not much of 
a young person’s sport, but if parents are 
interested enough in their children’s li- 
braries to build for the future by trying 
to collect the best of the new books in 
their original issues a bookseller can have a 
splendid time helping along this good 
work. There is also the fact to be remem- 
bered that the collecting of modern firsts 
has a great vogue in college, and that these 
young people are not too far away from 
childhood to look back with genuine inter- 
est on their books of ten years before. 
They will, therefore, appreciate all that 
kas been done for them in the way of 
preserving books of that time. 

The spring is an excellent time to check 
up and be sure that customers who are 
likely to be interested in this type of col- 
lecting have not missed an important book 
of the fall. 

And finally the whole idea is to realize 
that children read every month in the year, 
and that libraries circulate books every 
month in the year, and that, therefore, you 
can sell books every month in the year. If 
vou sell books every month of the year, 
the publisher will print them for you. 
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Selling Children’s Books in Summer 


Harriet Salt ~ 
Head of the Children’s Department of Brentano’s, New York 


through the year is a subject that 
should interest jall booksellers who 
make any attempt at carrying children’s 
books at all. Of course, the Christmas 
season settles its own problem, it is a 
season when just to have the stock on 
hand and enough people in the department 
to take care of the customers is sufficient 
to bring a good return; this being the case, 
some stores cater to children only at this 
time of year. It requires very little per- 
sonal service, the books are sold quickly, 
and the customer is gone, perhaps, for an- 
other year; but, as children read just as 
much through the year, it shouldn’t be 
necessary after the month of December 
for the children’s departments to “Fold 
their tents like the Arabs and as silently 
steal away” until another fall rolls around. 
It is true there will always be more 
books bought in the fall of the year, as 
they make such excellent gifts, but that is 
no reason why any shop should be satis- 
fied to let it go at that. Very soon the 
Christmas books are read through, and the 
children are ready for another supply. 
Where are they to come from? They 
must either be borrowed or bought, and 
if they are well represented and displayed 
in the stores all through the year probably 
more will be bought than borrowed. Then, 
too, there are gifts to be made all through 
the year—on special days and occasions. 
But selling books through the year and 
especially in what are considered the dull- 
est months of the year, the summer 
months, is quite a different problem 
trom selling them in December. It is a 
problem which requires concentrated 
effort and thought. First of all, I think 
it would be well to get away from expect- 
ing a dull season. Having that off our 
minds, we shall then be free to put forth 
every effort to make the summer a season 
tor bookselling, too, as far as.it can be 
done at that time. 


H OW to sell more children’s books 





Since children are with us all through 
the year why not sell books for them in 
all seasons? It is commonly said that chil- 
dren stay cut of doors more in the sum- 
mer time. Yes, they do, they have more 
time for it, but they also have more time 
for reading since their time is their own. 
Being relieved of their school duties and, 
as reading is a pleasure and not a duty, 
children enjoy reading in a hammock or 
under a tree as much as curled up in the 
easy chair indoors. They are playing or 
traveling mentally with their many friends 
and companions found between the covers 
of a book, and will lose themselves com- 
pletely until the children “next door” or 
“across the way” come to invite them to 
more active pastime. But they will re- 
turn again to their book friends just as 
soon as they are left to themselves once 
more. 

Therefore a good deal of selling can 
be done in the month of June when the 
summer vacation is about to start and 
parents are putting in a supply of reading 
in advance. Then, too, there are always 
certain titles which children are required 
(by the schools) to read during the sum- 
mer months, and, as these are purchased at 
this time of year, it brings a number of 
people into the store, and that offers a 
splendid opportunity for selling other books 
for other members of the family. 

But as I have mentioned before, it does 
not take very long for the supply to di- 
minish and for the time to come round for 
new material. That is when a list of 
summer reading selected and made up for 
your own customers proves worth while. 
These lists may be mailed to your cus- 
tomers or enclosed with their purchases 
to be used for further reference. The 
chances are that books will be selected from 
the list and sent for through the mail. 

How to advertise without spending too 
much money is a grave question all through 
the year, and, as extensive advertising in 
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The children’s department of Brentano’s 47th Street store in New York 


the summer does not pay, probably the 
best form of advertising during that time 
is the sending of individual lists. It is a 
direct method, and, when mailed to your 
selected list of customers, it reaches the 
people whom you know to be most inter- 
ested and will bring the best returns with 
the least expense. Customers like the indi- 
vidual attention evinced by the sending of 
a well-selected list. Having a list conve- 
nient, more people would be encouraged to 
order by mail while out of town, as they 
could send for particular titles, while, if 
they were obliged to send for suggestions, 
they would be apt to defer the matter or 
make the books which happened to be on 
hand suffice until they returned to town. 
A list of this kind would also be of serv- 
ice to those people who spend most of their 
summers in town, as it would help them 
to select from all the hundreds of titles 
those books which children would enjoy 
most in the spring and summer. Many 
customers appreciate such service especially 
when they are purchasing for children 
other than their own and need help to 
select the right book. Such a list would 


be remembered on subsequent trips to the 
store. 

As to the types of books that are popular 
with children in summer. Besides fiction, 
there is great interest in books on travel, 
occupation, camping and woodlore. At last 
there are several books on travel for boys 
and girls, books which were very much 
needed for some time, and these may be 
stressed at this time, for those who expect 
to travel and those who enjoy traveling 
mentally. Besides those books which are 
written for the purpose of pointing out in- 
teresting places to go to or things to do 
while abroad, there are also many good 
stories in which the scene is laid in other 
lands and these books make very interest- 
ing reading aboard ship. Stories of our 
own country, of California, for instance, 
or of the Maine coast or Nantucket, al! 
make interesting reading for those who 
have been to these places or who anticipate 
going there. Histories of other cotntries 
also are appreciated for their descriptive 
matter and make the well-known places 0! 
interest more interesting. The young 
travelers feel that they are not looking at 
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something for the first time, but rather 
that they are greeting an old friend they 
have been waiting to see. This particular 
type of book furnishes plenty of opportu- 
nities for increasing the sales in the sum- 
mer months. ‘There is an ever increasing 
demand for books of travel at vacation 
time. 

Then, too, so many children go to 
camp in the summer that subjects like 
“How to Pitch a Tent,” “How to Cook 
Outdoors,” “How to Make a Fire” with 
which they must be familiar, are of interest 
to children in the spring. Most boys like 
to make things and welcome the handy 
hooks on outdoor crafts and woodlore. A 
boy likes to know how to build a boat or 
how to make a model aeroplane, and what 
better time is there to give him a book on 
a subject like this tham when he is spend- 
ing so much time outdoors and has plenty 
of. room to move around in and can make 
as much noise as he likes experimenting 
with hammer and _ nails. 

There is aiso some business to be done 
with the pastime and novelty books: things 
to cut out, to put together, to color, etc., 
which can be done alone or in groups, are 
always popular and fill in many long sum- 
mer hours in the country or in town. They 
are appreciated at all times, but especially 
on rainy days when little fingers and minds 
must be kept occupied. All mothers can 
be appealed to because of their past ex- 
perience with their children on such days. 
So it is well to have a supply of this kind 
of books on hand, and, as the profit on 
these books is somewhat better than on 
other books, it is well to encourage them 
in the department. 

As a great part of the summer purchas- 
ing is done in June before the family leaves 
tor the mountains or seashore, it is a good 
plan to have an especially nice display of 
timely books and, when it is possible, to 
have a window display also. These books 
should also be easily accessible in the de- 
partment, displayed on tables where pos- 
sible so that they may suggest themselves 
to prospective purchasers. 

_ Of course, parents are the purchasers 
in most cases, but that does not mean that 
they select only what appeals to them. 
Most parents allow the children to select 
their own reading, if it is only indirectly, 
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so you will find a customer who will tell 
you the type of book in which the child 
is interested, animal stories or fairy tales. 
In that way, although the parents do the 
actual purchasing, the child to some extent 
is making the selection. 

When children come into the shop it 
does not take them long to find what they 
like. In fact, the trouble is for them to 
choose the few they may have from all 
those they would like to take. But unfor- 
tunately not enough children come into the 
store. When they do, they are very direct, 
and, in a very short time, find the shelves 
in which they are most interested. They 
can find a great many books they like in 
a comparatively small area of the shop. 
Perhaps two or three sections of shelves 
will furnish material enough to interest 
some children for their entire stay. They 
are interested usually in one particular 
kind of book at a time and will give all 
their time to that variety. Of course, 
when they come in again you, perhaps, 
will find their tastes running in a some- 
what different direction, influenced to a 
great extent by the last book they read 
and liked. If it was a boarding school 
story, then boarding school stories are the 
choice at the time; or, “Have you any more 
books by such and such an author?” may 
be the question. Having just finished a 
story by a favorite author, they are keen 
for another. But one thing is certain, 
they know what they want most of the 
time, and they know it when they see it. 
I wish more children could come into the 
shop and select the books which were 
written to appeal to them, not to the 
grown-up, some of whom seem to have al- 
most no idea of what children like, and so 
often pass up the best and most interesting 
books. 

Now that there is a greater effort afoot 
to publish chilldren’s books more evenly 
throughout the year instead of bringing 
out so many all at once in the fall, it 
should be to the advantage of every gen- 
eral bookseller to give more thought and 
time to selling them throughout the year. 
Of course, every bookseller waits to see 
the after Christmas stock move, but I do 
not think that new books keep the older 
ones from selling. On the contrary, I 
think the new books help to sell the old. 
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Customers who frequent the shop like to 
see something different and not have the 
same titles meet the eye over and over 
again, especially when they are purchasing 
for gifts. Often a customer says “give 
me something new” to avoid giving the 
child a duplicate, so a certain per cent of 
new books are welcome and necessary to 
encourage more year-round selling. Of 
course, the supply must be governed by 
the demand, but it can also work the other 
way—sometimes the supply creates the 
demand, 

The public ought to be kept well in- 
formed about new publications for chil- 
dren. As publishers advertise their new 
publications for adults all through the year, 
so if they wish to increase the sales of 
children’s books, and many of them seem 
to want to do so, they should follow the 
same method and advertise the mew pub- 
lications for children as well. Perhaps, 
after a while, the public will be more in- 
terested in the subject of giving and buy- 
ing children’s books throughout the year, 
and will come to realize that children’s 
books are important enough to be given a 
certain amount of thought and considera- 
tion at other seasons of the year as well 
as at Christmas time. 

A more even distribution of the pub- 
lishing of children’s books is only possible 
when enough publicity is given them to 
help create a market for them and to make 
it worth while for the bookstores to pur- 
chase them in any fair quantity and to 
display them well through the year. As I 
have said before, the supply may create 
the demand if, and only, if, the public is 
kept informed in the right way, and that 
way is to advertise them. Some publishers 
do it now. I hope more of them will do 
it, and that all of them will do more of 
it. In that way, with all round co-opera- 
tion, we can, perhaps, make the selling of 
children’s books a more year-round business 
than it is at present. 


Travel Displays 
HERE have been several books re- 


cently on travel written for boys and 
girls and now is the time to devote a win- 
dow to their display. To fill out the win- 
dow stories with a foreign background are 
also appropriate. 
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Communication 


RE: THE CHILDREN’S BOOK 
CLUB, INC. 


1 Park Avenue, New York, 
April 18, 1929. 


Editor, Publishers’ Weekly: 

With reference to your notation about 
The Children’s Book Club, Inc., on page 
1818 of the Publishers’ Weekly for April 
13th, I note that you mention the name of 
Gordon Volland of the Minneapolis pub- 
lishing firm of that name, as chief sponsor 
for this enterprise and art director. Mr. 
Volland is no longer connected with any 
publishing firm at all, and is devoting his 
entire time to the interests of The Chil- 
dren’s Book Club. No member of The 
Children’s Book Club is connected with 
any existing juvenile publishing company 
and its selections are being made from the 
lists of all publishers. : 

I must also ask you to correct informa- 
tion regarding Professor Louis M. Ter- 
man of Leland Stanford University. Pro- 
fessor Terman has not been able to take 
his part on the Board as was previously 
arranged and therefore, his name should 
be withdrawn from members of our Edi- 
torial Board. 

Very sincerely yours, 
B. G. BYRON, 

THE CHILDREN’sr Book Cxius, INc. 


Summer Course in Children’s 
Literature 


ILHELMINA HARPER, formerly 

supervisor of Children’s Work in the 
Kern County Free Library, will give the 
course in Children’s Literature at the Riv- 
erside Library School during the summer. 
This is the same course which Miss Harper 
has been giving at the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Leadership. She has done 
an article on the need for children’s books 
throughout the year for the Pubtishers 
Weekly which will appear in the special 
Books for Boys and Girls department in 
the May 25th issue. She is the editor of 
two books on the spring lists, “Girl of Tip- 
top and Other Stories,” Little, Brown, 
“More Story Hour Favorites,” Century, 
and co-editor with Aymer Jay Hamilton 
of four new titles in the Treasure Trail 
Series, Macmillan. 
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The Weekly Record of New Publications 





HIS list aims to be a complete and ac- 

curate record of American book publi- 

cations. Pamphlets will be included only 
if of special value. Publishers should send 
copies of all books promptly for annotation 
and entry, and the receipt of advance copies 
insures record simultaneous with publica- 
tion. The annotations are descriptive, not 
critical; intended to place not to judge the 
books. Pamphlet material and books of 


lesser trade interest are listed in smaller type. 


The entry is transcribed from title page when 
the book is sent for record. Prices are added 
except when not supplied by publisher or obtain- 
able only on specific request, 1m which case word 
er. ts used. When not specified the binding 
ts “cloth.” 


Imprint date or best available date, preferably 
copyright date in brackets, is always stated, ex- 
cept when imprint date and copyright date agree 
and are of the current year, in which case only 
‘“‘c” ais used. No ascertainable date ts designated 
thus: [n.d.] 


Sizes are indicated as follows: F (folie: ever 
30 centimeters high); Q (4to: under 30 cm.); 
(8vo: 25 cm.); (12mo: 20 cm.); S (16me: 
17% cm.); T (24mo: 15 cm.); sq., obl., ner., 
designate square, oblong, narrow. 





Adams, Samuel Hopkins 

The flagrant years; a novel of the beauty 
market. 304p. D ’29,c.’28,’29 N. Y., Live- 
right $2 
Because of her job in a beauty parlor, Consuelo 
Bartlett has the opportunity to observe the modern 
search for the fountain of youth, and is herself 
plunged into hectic adventure. 
Andrews, Matthew Page ; 

History of Maryland: province and state. 
731p. (bibl. notes) il. maps O c. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $7.25 


Baker, James William 
Cost accounting; rev. ed. r4gop. il. O [c.’28] 
Cin., Southwestern Pub. Co. 80 c. 


Baldwin, R. A. 

Santi; the brief career of a modern young 
criminal. 241p. D [c.’29] Bost., Meador 
Pub. Co. $2 
Bannisdale, Vane Erskine 

Quest and conquest. 314p. D ’29 N. Y., 

$2.50 


Longmans 
Soldiers of fortune in the early days of European 


enterprise in India, 
Barker, S. Omar 
Buckaroo ballads. 124p. O ’28c. [Santa 


Fe, N. M.] Santa Fe New Mexico Pub. “_. 
2 


Barton, William Eleazar 
The lineage of Lincoln. 419p. (3p. bibl.) 
il, maps O [c.’29] Ind., Bobbs-Merrill $7.50 
An attempt to clear up perplexing theories and 
define Lincoln’s ancestry, by a noted ;Lincoln au- 
thority. 


Best, John H. 
From the seen to the unseen. 563p. (3p. 
bibl.) diagrs. O ’29 N. Y., Longmans $7 
An attempt to show along strictly scientific lines 
the entire insufficiency of a merely mechanistic 
theory of the universe. 
Bible 
The Cambridge shorter Bible; arranged by 
A. Nairne, T. R. Glover, and Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch. 890p. D ’28 [N. Y., Macmillan] 
buck. $3 
Chapter and verse divisions are omitted, and the 
text arranged as continuous prose or verse, instead. 
Bill, Annie C. 
The design in 
115p. D ’28 Bost., 
Boylston St. 
Blakeslee, Fred Gilbert 
Uniforms of the world. 471p. (op. bibl.) il. 
O [c.’29] N. Y., Dutton $6 
Descriptions of army, navy, diplomatic and police 
uniforms of every country, 
Borden, Sir Robert 
Canada in the Commonwealth; from con- 


“Christ and Christmas.” 
A. A. Beauchamp, 603 
$I 


flict to co-operation. 156p. O ’29 N. Y., 
Oxford $3-75 
Bright, Allan H. 

New light on “Piers Plowman.” 8gp. il. D 
'28 N. Y., Oxford $2.50 


Bromfield, Louis 
Awake and rehearse. 
N. Y., Stokes 


A collection of short stories 
character and setting. 


349p. D [c.’25-’29] 
$2.50 


widely diverse in 





Arey, Albert A., and others : ; 
Review questions and picture studies in physiog- 
raphy. 68p. il. S ’28 N,. Y., Heath pap. 44¢. 
Babcock, Havilah 

Aecording to Hoyle: a glossary of idiomatic and 
colloquial usage. 45p. S [c.'28] Columbia, S. C., 


State Co. apply 
Benham, Alice Welles 
“Alumni Day at Hickville school.” 32p. diagr. D 
%.’28 [Belmar, N. J.J], E. S. Werner & Co. 

pap. 50¢. 


Besio, Josephine M. 
Toys’ Christmas frolic; humorous play for chil- 
dren. 1op. D ¢.’28 [Belmar, N. J.] E. S. Werner 
& Co. pap. 50c. 





Bidwell, John, and Steele, John 

Echoes of the past about California, and, In camp 
and cabin; ed. by Milo Milton Quaife. 3990p. front. 
(map) S (Lakeside classics, no. 26) ‘28 Chic., Lake- 
side Press priv, pr. 


Bittner, G. E. 

Analyzing retail selling time; cost of selling com- 
modities over the retail counter. 5p. diagrs. Q 
(Distribution cost studies, no. 2) ’28 Wash., D. C., 
Gov't Pr, Off.; Supt. of Doc. pap. gratis 


Braum, Alfred 


inflamatory diseases of 


Sinus thrombophlebitis; 
the venous sinuses of the dura mater. 283p. il. Q 
28 «2N. Y., P. B. Hoeber $12 
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Bunyan, John 

The pilgrim’s progress from this world to 
that which is to come; ed. by James Blanton 
Wharey. 4065p. il. O (Oxford Eng. texts) 28 
N. Y., Oxford $7.50 


Carlson, John F. 

Elementary principles of landscape paint- 
ing. 272p. il. O (Nat'l art ser.) ’29 Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., Nat'l Pub. Soc. $4 


Carr, Lewis F. 

America challenged; a preface to a point 
of view. 322p. (bibls.) diagrs. O c. N. Y,, 
Macmillan $3.50 

The American farm problem as a challenge to our 
“prosperity cult.” 

Charteris, Brigadier-General John 

Field-Marshal Earl Haig; foreword by 
John Buchan. 4top. il., maps, diagrs. O c. 
N. Y., Scribner 


The military career of the late Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army in the World War. 
Chowen, Agnes B. _ 

Living wild, or, Pioneer children of Mon- 
tana; il. by Erick Berry. 253p. O [c.’29] 
N. Y., Dutton $2.50 

A story of picturesque adventure for boys and 
girls. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth Jane 
Compass rose. 96p. D (Songs of today 


ser.) c. N. Y¥., Coward-McCann bds. $1 
Coffin, Robert Peter Tristram 

Golden falcon [verse]. 7op. Dec. N. Y,, 
Macmillan bds. $1.50 


Comstock, Alzada Peckham 


Taxation in the modern state. 247p. (bibl. 


notes) D (Longmans’ economics ser.) Cc. 
N. Y., Longmans $2 
Corner, Anne 

Deeper yet. 303p.-_D ’29 N. Y., Longmans 


$2.50 

The war having left Jack Chalmers a nerve-shat- 

tered drug addict, he and his wife have a hard 

struggle to make a success of their post-war mar- 
riage. 


Cramer, Floyd 


Our neighbor Nicaragua. 243p. il. map D 
c. N. Y., Stokes $2 


The story of a Latin-American nation that has 
recently been much in the limelight. 
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[Curtiss, Frederic H.] 

Hunt clubs and country clubs in America. 
108p. il. O ’28 [Bost., Merrymount Press, 
232 Summer St.] $7.50, priv. pr. 
Darton, Frederick Joseph Harvey 

J. M. Barrie. 127p. (4p. bibl.) front. (por.) 
S (Writers of the day) ’29 N. Y., Holt $1.35 
Davidson, Peter Wylie 
_ Applied design in the precious metals. r59p. 
il. O (Longmans’ technical handicraft ser.) 


'29 N. Y., Longmans $3 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation 

Biennial survey of education, 1924-1926. 


1207p. (bibl. footnotes) diagrs. O (Bull., 1928, 
no. 25) ’28 Wash., D. C., Govt. Pr. Off.: 
Supt. of Doc. $2.30 


Dobson, Alban 

Austin Dobson; some notes; with chapters 
by Sir Edmund Gosse and George Saints- 
bury. 340p. il. D ’28 N. Y., Oxford $5 


Dolph, Edward Arthur 

“Sound off!” soldier songs from Yankee 
Doodle to Parley Voo; foreword by Peter 
B. Kyne. 636p. (3p. bibl.) il. Q c. N. Y, 
Cosmopolitan buck. $7.50 
The words and music of army songs from all the 
American wars, with some explanatory text. 
Driggs, Howard Roscoe 

Living English; fifth and sixth grades: 
2v. 243p.; 277p. il. (col.) D c. Lincoln, 
Neb., University Pub. Co. 8oc.; 84c. 
Also published in one volume at $1. 
Dubois, Cardinal 

Memoirs of Cardinal Dubois; tr. by Ernest 
Dowson; il. by Lui Trugo [lim. ed.]; 2v. ’29 
N. Y., Art Studio Press $20, bxd. 


Duncan, Hannibal Gerald 
Race and _ population problems.  430p. 
(bibls.) maps, diagrs. D (Longmans’ social! 


science ser.) c. N. Y., Longmans $2.50 
Eadie, Tom 

I like diving; a professional’s story. 2590p. 
il. O c. Bost., Houghton $3.50 


The autobiography of the Navy diver, most re- 
cently noted for his work on the S-4. 


LLL 


Browne, Edith A. : : 
Greece. 96p. D (Peeps at many lands) ’28 N. Y., 


Macmillan $1 
Brun, Mrs. Hanna Wood Otis — ee : 
Little rebel, a reasoning child; his impressions 
and expressions during childhood. 61p. il. O c.’28 
San Jose, Cal., Author, 110 S. and St. pap. $1 
Butler, J. A. V. ; f 
Fundamentals of chemical thermodynamics; pt. 1: 
Elementary theory and applications. 217p. D ‘28 
* N. Y., Macmillan $2 
Chamberlayne, Ellen Florence, and others, comps. 
Pupil’s permanent reading record; a graded list of 
children’s books; New Jersey ed. 35p. O [c.’28] 
Phil., Winston apply 


Charles, Vera K. 

Mushroom culture for amateurs. 
Dept. of Agri., Farmers’ bull. 1587) [°29] 
C., Gov't Pr. Off.; Supt. of Doc. 


Cooper, C. E. 
Washington 


wp. il. O (U. S. 
Wash., D. 

pap. §¢. 
to McMurry and 


state supplement 


Parkins Advanced geography; rev. ed. by T. D. 


Hunt. 32p. il., map| (col.) O ’a9 N. Y., Macmillan 
pap. 24¢. 

Cromie, William James é ’ 
Exercises with the medicine ball; Indigestion 


treated by gymnastics; Physical education and hy- 
giene. 1146p. il. S (Spalding’s “red cover’ ser., no. 
54R) [c. ’28] N. Y., Amer. Sports Pub. Co. 

pap. apply 
Davies, Alfred T. 

The cult of the beautiful in the school; foreword 
by Ramsay Macdonald; 3rd ed. 36p. O ‘28 N.Y. 
Oxford pap. 35¢. 
Davis, Mrs. Nettie Stewart ; 

Applied arithmetic for girls; to be used in voci- 
tional, part-time, continuation, trades, junior and 
technical high schools. 126p. il., diagrs. D [c. ‘2*] 
Milwaukee, Bruce Pub. Co. 88 c. 


Dryden, John 
Preface to the fables; ed. by W. P. Kerr and M. 
N. Y., Oxford 
pap. 35°: 


G. Lloyd Thomas. 43p. T ’28 
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Eiselen, Frederick Carl, and others, eds. 
The Abingdon Bible commentary. 1468p. 

(bibls.) maps (col.) O [c.’29] N. Y., Abing- 

don buck. $5 


The other editors are Edwin Lewis and David G. 
Downey. here are numerous scholarly contribu- 


tors. 


Elm, Captain Ienor E. 

Avigation by dead reckoning (aerial navi- 
gation). 1120p. front. (por.) map (col.), 
diagrs. D [c.’29] Phil, McKay $2 

A textbook for ground schools. 

Emerson, Isabel 

Things seen in Sicily. 157p. il, map T 

(Things seen ser.) [n.d.] N. Y., Dutton $1.50 


Emery, Frederic Barclay 

The violin concerto through a period of 
nearly three hundred years. 655p. (2p. bibl.) 
il. D ’28 Chic., Violin Lit. Pub. Co. $7.50 


Ernst, Clayton Holt, and White, Trentwell 
Mason, eds. 

Opportunity ahead! t195p. D ’29, c.’22-’29 
N. Y., Appleton $1.50 

Preparation for and opportunities in various types 
of work aay for young people by specialists in 
iheir fields. 

Esdaile, Katharine A. 

The life and works of Louis Francois 
Roubiliac. 266p. il. Q ’29 N. Y., Oxford $25 
Estill, Harry Fishburne 

The beginner’s history of our country; rev. 
ed. 352p. il. D [c.’28] Dallas, Tex., Southern 
Pub. Co. 80 c. 
Everett, Ethel, il. 


Old fairy tales with pictures. 54p. il. (pt. 


col.) Q [n.d.] [N.Y., Nelson] $1.25 
_ Old nursery rhymes with pictures. no p. 
il. (pt. col.) Q [n.d.] [N. Y., Nelson] $1.25 


Fearing, Kenneth 
Angel arms. 64p. D (Songs of today ser.) 
c. N. Y., Coward-McCann bds. $1 


The first volume in a new series of American poets. 
Ferguson, Wynne 

The 1928 rules and laws of auction bridge. 
143p. il. T c.’28 [N. Y., Author, 840 7th 
Ave.] pap. 75 ¢. 
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Firth, Raymond 

Primitive economics of the New Zealand 
Maori. 53Ip. (12p. bibl.) il, maps, diagrs. 
O ’29 N. Y., Dutton $6.25 


A study of the social structure of a primitive 
people by a distinguished anthropologist. 
Fleming, A. M. 

The Gun Sight Mine. 210p. D_ [c.’29] 
Bost., Meador Pub. Co. $2.25 


An autobiographical 
West. 
Foa, Madame Eugénie Rodrigues-Gradis 
The strange search; tr. by Amena Pendle- 
ton. 202p. il. (col.) D (Stories all children 
love ser.) [c.’29] Phil., Lippincott $1.50 


An historical mystery-adventure story translated 
from the French. 


Folts, F. E., and Stillman, A. B. 
Interpretive accounting. 446p. diagrs. O 


tale of prospecting in the 


(Longmans’ ecenomics ser.) c. N. Y., Long- 
mans fab. $4 
Fox, Florence Cornelia 

How the world rides. 154p. il., maps, 


diagrs. D [c.’29] N. Y., Scribner 88 c. 
The history of transportation for children. 
Gallishaw, John 
Twenty problems of the fiction 
4609p. diagrs. O c. N. Y., Putnam 


A series of lectures on the craftsmanship of the 
modern short-story, 


Garabedian, Carl A., and Winston, Jean 

Plane trigonometry. 306p. il. (pt. col.) D 
’29:«€6N. Y., McGraw-Hill $2.25 
Garrod, H. W., comp. 

Essays and studies; by members of the 
English Association; v. 14. 126p. O ’29 N. 
Y., Oxford $2.50 
Giesecke, Frederick Ernest, and Mitchell, A. 


writer. 


Mechanical drawing; 4th ed. 145p. il. 
diagrs. O [c.’28] Austin, Tex., Austin-Tex. 
B’k. Co. $1.50 


Glazebrook, G. P. de T. 

Sir Charles Bagot in Canada; a study in 
British colonial government. 166p. O ’29 
N. Y., Oxford $2.50 
Griese, Friedrich 

Winter; tr. by D. L. Adler Hobman. 312p. 
D ’29 N. Y., Longmans $2 


A story of German peasants. 





Durant, W. C., ed. 

Law observance; shall the people of the United 
States uphold the constitution. 573p. front. (por.) 
© [c.’29] N. Y., Durant Award Office, 250 W. 57th 
St. priv. pr. 
Edwards, Vela Bertyl 
_ Betty Jo’s want ad; humorous sketch, one act 
for one male and two females. op. Dc.’28 ([Bel- 
mar, N. J.) E. S. Werner & Co. pap. 50¢. 
Fairchild, Herman Le Roy 

Geologic story of the Genesee Valley and Western 

New York; told in word and picture. 21sp. il., maps 
© 28 Rochester, N. Y., Scrantom’s, Inc. $2,50 
Foster, W. A., and Alf, H. H. 
_ Housing farm poultry, 24p. il., diagrs. O (Circu- 
lar 337) ['a9] [Urbana, II].], Univ. of TI1., Agri. 
Experiment Sta. pap. apply 
Frick, C. 

Cursus philosophicus in usum scholarum auctoribus 
pluribus philosophiae professoribus in collegiis Val- 





kenburgensi Societatis Jesu; pt. 2: Ontologia sive 
metaphysica generalis; 6th ed. rev. 258p. O ’29 St. 
Louis, Mo., B. Herder $1.90 


Fritz, Ralph Abner 

An evaluation of two special purposes of junior 
high school: economy of time and bridging the gap. 
O (Studies in educ., v. 4, no. 5, ser. 143) ’28 Iowa 
City, Ia., Univ. of Ta. $r 
Gillette, Mrs. Lewis Singer [Louise E. Perkins 

Gillette] 

Gillette and allied families, genealogical and bio- 
graphical. sip. il. (pt. col.) F ’28 N. Y., Amer. 
Historical Soc. priv. pr. 


Grey of Fallodon, viscount, and others 

Viscount Haldane of Cloan, O.M.; the man and his 
work. 33p. O ’28 N. Y., Oxford pap. 35¢. 
Gwathmey, James T., M.D. 

Tumbling for amateurs. gop. il. S (Spalding “red 
cover” ser., no. 56R) [c.’28] N. Y., Amer. Sports 
Pub. Co. pap. apply 
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Haas, John Augustus William 
What ought I to believe; a moral test. 
o1p. D [c.’29] Phil., United Lutheran Pub’n 
House 75 ¢. 
Defining those religious faiths which inspire the 
highest morality. 
Hall, Lieutenant Bert, and Niles, Lieutenant 
John Jacob 
One man’s war; the story of the Lafayette 
Escadrille. 3590p. il. O [c.’29] N. Y., Holt 


The war diary of Lieutenant Hall, one of the first 
seven men, of whom only two are now alive, to 
join the Lafayette Escadrille in France, edited by 
Lieutenant Niles. 


Hamsun, Knut 


Shallow soil. 3390p. S (Borzoi pocket b’ks.) 


N. Y., Knopf $1 
Victoria. 166p. S (Borzoi pocket bks.) N. 
Y., Knopf $1 


Wanderers; tr. by W. W. Worster; introd. 
by Edwin Bjorkman. 321p. S. (Borzoi pocket 
bks.) ’29c.’09, 22 N. Y., Knopf $1 

The first volumes of this series in the new format 
and at the new price. 

Harper, Samuel Northrup 

Civic training in Soviet Russia. 418p (13p. 
bibl.) O (Studies in the making of citizens, 
1) [c.’29] Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press $3 
Hayes, Augustus Washington 

Rural sociology. 606p. (bibls.) D (Long- 
mans’ social science ser.) c. N. Y., Long- 
mans $3.50 
Hichens, Robert Smythe 

Dr. Artz. 378p. D ’29, c.’28,’29 N. Y., Cos- 
mopolitan $2.50 

The story of a great doctor who specialized in re- 
juvenating old people and making love to young 
people. 

Hilarius 

Hilarii versus et ludi; ed. from the Paris 

manuscript by John Bernard Fuller.  122p. 


(bibl. footnotes) front. O [c¢. ’29] N. Y., 
Holt bds. $2 
A new edition of the Latin text of a French 
medieval poet. 
Holland, Clive 

Things seen in the Channel Islands. 155p. 
il, maps T (Things seen ser.) [n.d.] N. Y., 
Dutton $1.50 


Horth, A. C., ed. 
One hundred and one things for a boy to 
make; a book of practical directions for the 
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young craftsman. 186p. il. diagrs. D ’29 
Phil., Lippincott 2 


Howard, John Galen 
Pheidias. 296p. D c. N. Y., Macmillan 
$2.50 
An epic poem of the life of the famous Greek 
sculptor as he might have told it himself, 


Howell, Charles Fish 
An Irish ramble. 266p. il. O [c.’29] N. Y,, 
Greenberg $2.50 
The story of a summer spent rambling through 
Ireland reveals the character of its people, its his- 
tory, literature and legend. 


~ 


Hungerford, Edward 

The story of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, 1827-1927; 2 v. 384p.; 375p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) il., maps (col.) O ’2c. N. Y., Put- 


nam . $10, bxd. 
This history of a railroad also reflects the social 
history of the thirteen states it crossed or entered. 


Inge, William Ralph, D.D. 
Labels and libels. 270p. Dc. N. Y., Har- 
per $2 
Dean Inge discusses such subjects as “The Future 
of Marriage,’ “The Great 
“What Is Success?” 


Keller, John F. 

Lectures on steel and its treatment. 267p. 
il., diagrs. O ’28 Cleveland, O., Evangelical 
Press $3.50 


Kent, Edwin N. 
The business side of dentistry. 180p. (bibl.) 
Oc. St. Louis, Mo., C. V. Mosby $5 


Keyser, Cassius Jackson 

The pastures of wonder; the realm of ma- 
thematics and the realm of science. 220p. O 
ec. N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press bds. $2.75 


A discussion of the philosophy of mathematics and 
of science by the Adrian Professor Emeritus ot 
Mathematics, Columbia University. 


Klein, Joseph J. 
Federal income taxation. 
Y., Wiley 


Lacretelle, Jacques de 
Marie Bonifas; tr. by Winifred Stephens 
Whale. 327p. D [n.d.] N. Y., Putnam $2.50 


The story of a French girl, who in her childhood, 


Powers in A.D. 2000,” 


2386p. O ’29 N. 
flex. cl. $10 


learned an unnatural horror of men. 
Larsen, Nella 
Passing. 215p. Dc. N. Y., Knopf $2 


The story of a colored girl who passed as white. 


ee 


Hegner, Robert William, and others 

Animal parasitology; with special reference to 
man and domesticated animals. 752p. (s56p. bibl.) 
il., diagrs. O (Century biological ser.) [c.'29] N. 


Y., Century $6.50 
Henmon, V. A.C. - 
Achievement test in modern foreign languages. 


380p. diagrs. O (Amer. & Canadian committees on 
modern languages, v. 5) ’29 N. Y., Macmillan 

pap. $1 
Hoffman, Frederick L. 

Cancer among North American Indians; The health 
progress of the North American Indian; The Indian 
as a life insurance risk. 85p. O ['28] [Newark, 
N. J., Prudential Press, 763 Broad St.] pap. apply 
Hower, Aline E. 

The secretary’s manual. 67p. D [c. ’28] 
Mo., Author, Chemical Bldg. 


St. Louis, 
pap. 75¢. 


Huber, Charles J. 

The raw silk industry of Japan. sop. il., map, 
diagrs. O [c.’2] N. Y., Silk Ass’n of Amer., 468 
Fourth Ave. bds. apply 


Hudelson, Earl ’ 

Class size at the college level. 2098p. (bibl.) diagrs. 
O (Minn. college problems ser.) ’28 Minn., Univ. 
of Minn. Press $3 
Jennings, Judson T. 

What a library can do in adult education; volun- 
tary education through the public library. 25P.. 
(Adult educ. and the lib., v. 4, no, 2) ’29 Chic. 
Amer. Lib. Ass’n pap. 25 ¢: 


Lacroix, Adrien, and Ragot, Charles L. 


Tabla grafica de logaritmos y _ antilogaritmos, 
Spanish ed. Q ’29 N. Y., Macmillan $1.50 





~ 
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Lavedan, Henri 
The heroic life of Saint Vincent de Paul; 
tr. by Helen Younger Chase. 279p. il. D c. 
N. Y., Longmans $2.50 
The biography of a French adventurer-saint in the 
reign of Henri IV 
Lawson, W. R. 
Numerical divination; a criticism and de- 
monstration. 1192p. D [n.d.] Phil. ae 
2 

Lazarillo de Tormes 

La segunda parte de La vida de Lazarillo 
de Tormes; ed. by Elmer Richard Sims. 166p. 
(3p. bibl.) O [c.’28] Austin, Tex., Univ. of 
Tex. Press buck. $2.50 
Lear, Edward 

Nonsense botany and alphabets; new ed. 
168p. il. O ’28 N. Y., Warne $2.50 


Lee, Revel P. ; 

Burial customs, ancient and modern. 85p. 
il. D ’29 Minneapolis, Arya Co. $2 
Leisy, Ernest Erwin 

America literature; an interpretative sur- 
vey. 3090p. (14p. bibl.) D [c.’29] N. Y., 
Crowell $2.50 

Revaluing American literature from a new point 
of view which may be taken in the light of 
America’s increased importance in the world since 
tae war. 

McCollum, Elsie Malone 

_ Elsie Malone McCollum’s pieces and plays 
for all ages. 223p. O [c.’29] Belmar, N. J., 
Edgar S. Werner & Co. $2 
McConnell, Bp. Francis John 

Borden Parker Bowne; his life and_ his 
philosophy. 29I1p. (5p. bibl.) front. (por.) O 
[c.’29] N. Y¥., Abingdon 
Tracing the development of the philosophic beliefs 
of a one-time professor in Boston University. 
McCord, Leon 

[ believe in man. 147p. De. N. Y., Har- 
per $1.50 

Judge McCord of Alabama voices his faith in 
human nature as a result of his many years experi- 
ence with criminals. 

Macdonald, W. A. 

A farewell to Commander Byrd; foreword 
by David McCord. 31p. Dc. N. Y., Coward- 
McCann bds. $1.50 


,, in account of the departure of the supply ship, 
lhe City of New York, for the Antarctic, reprinted 


trom the Boston Transcript. 


Maclean, Joseph B. 

Life insurance; new 2nd ed. 544p. D (Mc- 
Graw-Hill insurance ser.) ’29 N. Y., Mc- 
Graw-Hill $4 


McLellan, Hugh 
Hugh McLellan’s sermons. 152p. D ’28 
St. Louis, Mo., Bethany Press $1.50 
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McPherson, J. M. 

Primitive beliefs in the north-east of Scot- 
land. 322p. (7p. bibl.) O ’29 N. Y., Long- 
mans $5 


MacWilliam, Rev. John 
Criticism of the philosophy of Bergson. 
348p. D ’28 [N. Y., Scribner] $3.25 


Mann, Heinrich 

Diana; tr. by Erich Posselt and Emmet 
Glore. 331p. Dc. N. Y., Coward-McCann 

$2.50 

The first novel in a trilogy, whose heroine is the 
Duchess Violante of Assy; it deals with her politi- 
cal intrigues throughout southern Europe in the 
last part of the roth century, , 
Maritain, Jacques 

Three reformers ; Luther—Descartes—Rous- 
seau. 234p. (bibl. footnotes) il. (pors.) D ’29 


N. Y., Scribner $2.50 
Essays on the three “fathers of the modern con- 
science.” 


Marshall, Bruce 


The little friend. 2909p. D c. 
Macaulay $2 
The amorous adventures of a young Scotchman in 
France and Spain. 
Marshburn, W. V., M.D. 
Spiritual experiences in business life. 14Ip. 
front. (por.) Dc. Richmond, Md., Nicholson 
Pr. Co. $1 
Martin, Chester 
Empire and commonwealth; studies in 
governance and self-government in Canada. 
406p. O ’29 N. Y., Oxford $5 
Marvin, F. S., and Clutton-Brock, A. F., eds. 


Art and civilization; essays. 263p. il. O 
(Unity ser., v. 8) ’29 N. Y., Oxford $4.75 


Mary Rose Gertrude, Sister 
Renouncement in Dante. 
diagrs. nar: D.c. N.Y. 


175p. (3p. bibl.) 
Longmans 
bds. $1.75 

The spirit of sacrifice compared in the works otf 
Catholic and non-Catholic poets. 
Mary Salome, Sister 

The community school visitor. 1900p. (5p. 
bibl.) S (Marquette monographs on educ.) 
[c.’28] Milwaukee, Bruce Pub. Co. $1.20 


Merezhkovskii, Dmitrii Sergieevich 

The death of the gods; tr. by Bernard 
Guilbert Guerney. 483p. S [c.’29] N. Y., 
Modern Library flex. cl. 95 c. 
Miller, Hugh Gordon 

The Isthmian highway; a review of the 
problems of the Caribbean; foreword by Don 
Miguel Cruchaga; introd. by James M. Reck. 
3441p. il. Oc. N. Y., Macmillan $4.50 


A review of the maritime policy of the United 
States as it centres around the Isthmus of Panama. 


(LL Ltt stn 


Lassar-Cohen 
Organic laboratory methods. 464p. il. O ’28 Balt., 


Williams & Wilkins $6.50 
Latimer, Wendell M., and Hildebrand, Joel H. 

, Reference book of inorganic chemistry. 450p. O 
2 N. Y., Macmillan $3.75 


Lowrey, Rosewell Graves 
The English sentence in literature and in college 


freshman composition. agp. (bibl.) O (George Pea- 
body contribs. to educ., no. 50) ’28 Nashville, Tenn., 
George Peabody College for Teachers apply 


Millard, James William 


Analyzing wholesale distribution costs. 12p. 
diagr. O (Distribution cost studies, no. 1) ‘28 Wash., 
D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap. gratis 
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Montgomery, Robert Hargrove 


The cooperative pattern in cotton.  353p. 
(bibl. footnotes) diagr. D c. N. Y., Mac- 
millan $2.50 


An analysis of codperative marketing of cotton 
based on the experiences of the Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association. 
Morand, Paul 

Black magic; 
il. O ’29, c.’28, ’29 


tr. by Hamish Miles. 224p. 
N. Y., Viking Press 
bds. $3 


Stories of colored people today, in Harlem, New 
Orleans, Haiti, Paris and the Congo. 


Morton, George Fletcher 
Hiking and tramping; 
school of adventure. 158p. il., 


education in the 
diagrs. D [n.d.] 


Phil., McKay $1.50 
The experiences of English boys. Foreword by 
Sir Alan J. Cobham and epilogue by Sir Robert 


Baden-Powell. 
Morton, Leah, pseud. [Mrs. Elizabeth Gert- 
rude Levin Stern] 
When love comes to a woman. 313p. O 
[c.’29] N. Y., Sears $2.50 
A searching analysis of the problems of the mod- 
ern girl in this age of new freedom for women. 
Mukerji, Dhan Gopal 
Hindu fables for little children; il. by Kurt 
Wiese. 124p. O [c.’29] N. Y., Dutton $2.50 
By the winner of the Newbery medal for 1927. 
Niedermeyer, Maud Wilcox 
The wonderful world of 
252p. il. (col. front.) D [c.’29] 


make-believe. 
N. Y., Sully 
$1.25 

Stories for the youngest and next to youngest. 
1929 federal tax course ‘28 N. Y., Prentice- 
Hall looseleaf $10 


Oman, John 

Vision and authority, or, The throne of St. 
Peter; new and rev. ed. 352p. D ’29 N. Y., 
Harper $3 


Osgood, Phillips Endecott, D.D. 
Pulpit dramas; a series of dramatizations 


for church, pulpit or parish house use. 222p. 
il. De. N. Y., Harper $1.75 
Pindar 

Pindar’s Odes of victory; the Olympian 


and Pythian odes with introd. and a _trans- 
lation into English verse by C. J. Billson 


[lim. ed.] il. Q ’29 Bost., Houghton 
bds. $25 
Porter, Samuel Judson 
The diamond shield. 154p. D c. Garden 
City, MN. Y., Doubleday, Doran $1.50 





The Publishers’ Weekly 


An analysis of Christian love based on an old 
legend. 
Ralston, Jackson Harvey 
International arbitration from Athens to 
Locarno. 433p. (6p. bibl.) O c. Stanford 
Univ., Cal., Stanford Univ. Press _ buck. $5 
The theory " of judicial settlement between nations, 
its history and modern applications. 
Rankin, Thomas Ernest, and others 
College composition. 862p. diagrs. O c¢. 
N. Y., Harper $2 
The other authors are Clarence DeWitt Sharpe 
and Meivin Theodor Solve. 
Rediger, B. E. 
The faith of our fathers. 200p. front. (por.) 
Dc. Berne, Ind., Economy Pr. Concern $1 
Sermons on faith by an evangelist. 
Rignano, Eugenio 
The aim of human existence; being a sys- 
tem of morality based on the harmony of 
life. 44p. Oc. Chic., Open Ct. Pub. Co. 
bds. $1 
Rivers, Hugh W. 
Ancient advertising and publicity. 68p. i 


Q ’29 Chic., A. Kroch $2.50 
Roby, John 

Traditions of Lancashire. 586p. il. D ’28 
N. Y., Warne $3 


Roe, Harry Mason 


Lanky Lawson, the boy from nowhere. 
216p. il. D (Lanky Lawson ser.) [c.’209] 
Newark, N. J., Barse & Co. 50¢. 


Lawson tells his own story of his ad- 


Lanky 
For boys from to to 16. 


ventures in Beanville. 
Ross, Malcolm Harrison 

Penny dreadful. 283p. Dc. N. Y., Coward- 
McCann $2 


A reporter falls in love with the daughter of a 
financier of conservative views. 


Rostand, Edmond 

Cyrano de Bergerac; 
introd. by Clayton Hamilton. 
N. Y., Modern Library 


Rihle, Otto 
Karl Marx, his life and work; 
and Cedar Paul. 4190p. (bibl.) il. '29 c. 28, 
’29 N. Y., Viking Press buck. $5 
A biography of one of the leading socialists of the 
19th century and a study of the political and economic 
trends of his time in Europe. 


Russell, John 


Far wandering men. 265p. D [c.’23-'20] 
N. Y., Norton $2.50 


Stories of adventure in the Far East. 


tr. by Brian Hooker; 
34I1p. S [c.'23] 
flex. cl. 95¢ 


tr. by Eden 


Monroe, Walter S., and others 


Ten years of educational research, 1918-1927. 367p. 


O (Bur. of Educ’l Research, bull, 42) ’28 Urbana, 
Ijl., Univ. of Ill. College of Education apply 
Peschke, Melita D. 

The German immigrant and his reading. 32p. 


(2op. bibl.) D (Lib. work with the foreign born) ’29 
Chic., Amer. Lib. Ass’n pap. 50c 


Pilchard, E. I., and Vandervort, John 

A manual for poultry club members. 26p. il. O 
(Circular 335) ['29] (Urbana, Ill.] Univ. of TIl., 
Agri. Experiment Sta. pap. apply 


Prichard, H. A. 


Duty and interest, an inaugural lecture delivered 


before the University of Oxford on 29 October, 102%. 
44p. O ’28 N. Y., Oxford pap. 70¢. 


Reese, Madge Janet 


Farm home conveniences; rev. ed. 26p. il. diagrs. 
O (Dept. of Agri., Farmers’ bull. 927) ’28 W ash., 
D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Supt. of Doc. pap. apply 
Robson, G. C. 


an introduction to the study 
natural populatio ns. 
ht 


and manuals) 2 
$5. 5 


The species problem; 
of evolutionary divergence in 
283p. O (Biological monographs 
N. Y., G. E. Stechert 
Rolleston, Sir Humphrey : 

Cardio-vascular diseases since Harvey's discovety: 
the Harveian oration. 3149p. D ’28 N. Y., Mac 
millan $1.5 
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Ryan, Willie 
It's your move; a new manual of checkers. 
115p. front. diagrs. D [c.’29] Phil, McKay 
$1.50 

Salt, Sarah : 

A tiny seed of love, and other stories. 287p. 
D [nd.] N. Y., Payson & Clarke $2.50 
Stories of a stage-struck girl, a madman, a_ sub- 
urban mother, a neurotic woman, an actor, all of 
London’s Bloomsbury district. 


Sanders, Gerald De Witt, and Nelson, John 
Herbert, eds. 


Chief modern poets of England and 
America. 732p. (Sop. bibls.) Dec. N. Y.,, 
Macmillan $2.25 


Selections from twenty-six poets, with biographical 
introductions. 
Schleiermacher, Friedrich 

The Christian faith; ed. by H. R. Mackin- 
tosh and J. S. Stewart. 772p. (bibl. footnotes) 


O ’28 [N. Y., Scribner] $6.50 
An English translation of the second German 
edition. 
Schoepp, Meta 

Scrapped; tr. by Louise Tausig. 260p. D 
c. N. Y., Covici, Friede $2.50 


A novel dealing with the difficulties encountered 
by two young Germans of families once wealthy and 
prominent in imperial circles, in adapting them- 
selves to post-war conditions. 


Schurz, Carl 

Intimate letters of Carl Schurz, 1841-1869; 
tr. and ed. by Joseph Schafer. 511p.- (bibl. 
footnotes) il. O (Wis. historical pub’ns. col- 
lections, v. 30) ’28, c. ’29 Madison, Wis., 
State Historical Soc. of Wis. $3 


Shakespeare, William 
Hamlet, prince of Denmark; ed. by Joseph 


Quincy Adams. 363p. front. (por.) D [e. 
29] +Bost., Houghton $I 


Shepard, Odell, ed. 
Contemporary 


essays. 361p. S (Modern 
student's lib. 49) [c.’ 


29] N. Y., Scribner 
$1 





Sands, Irving Jesse 
Nervous and mental diseases for nurses, 25o0p. il. 


O ’28 Phil., W. B. Saunders $1.75 


Schell, Stanley, [and] De Con, Maude 

Clever Penelope; humorous colonial monologue or 
sketch, [and] Colonial Pantomime: Martha Wash- 
ington Tea Party. 18p. il., diagrs. D c.’28 Belmar, 
N. J., E. S. Werner & Co, pap. 50¢. 
Shute, Theresa Howland 


A book for the cradle roll baby. no. p. il. (col.) 


Sc.’29 N. Y., Abingdon pap. 15 ¢. 
Smith, Helmar, ed. 

Saddaniti, la grammaire Palie D’Aggavamsa; 
Padamala (Pariccheda I-XIV). j32sp. O ‘28 N. Y., 
Oxford $7 
Someple 


Spring victorious; play in three scenes for forty- 
one children or more if stage is large. 18p. D c. ’28 
(Belmar, N. J.] E, S. Werner & Co. pap. soc. 
Steindler, Arthur, M.D. 

Diseases and deformities of the spine and thorax. 
573p. (bibls.) il., diagrs. Q c. St. Louis, Mo., C. V. 
MOSDY $12.50 
Sutherland, M. M. J. 

Metal-Ammines. 260p. diagrs. O (Text b’ks of in- 
ganic chemistry, v. 10) ’28 Phil., Lippincott $10 


ATE COO a 5 
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By Maurice Hewlett, H. M. Tomlinson, Irving 
Babbitt, Brander Matthews, Vida Scudder, and many 
others. 


Sherman, Mandel, M.D., and Sherman, Irene 
Case 
The process of human behavior. 
diagrs. O [c.’29] N. Y., Norton 
From the beginning of behavior in one-celled ani- 
mals to the development of human personality. 


Shiel, Matthew Phipps 
Cold steel. 3009p. Dc. N. Y., Vanguard 


Press $2.50 
A tale of the days of Henry VIII when a good 
blade was better than a good conscience. 


227p. il., 


Spence, Lewis 

The mysteries of Britain, or, The secret 
rites and traditions of ancient Britain re- 
stored. 256p. (bibl. footnotes) il. O [n.d.] 
Phil., McKay $3.50 


Stryker, Mabel F. 
The vanishing tent. 
Y., Scribner 


A mystery story for boys and girls. 


g6p. il. S [c.’29] N. 


72. 


Tagore, Sir Rabindranath 


Letters to a friend; ed. with two introductory 
essays by C. F. Andrews. 1095p. il. D ’29 
N. Y., Macmillan $2.50 


Written to the editor during the war and after it 
expressing much of the modern feeling of the East 
toward the West. 


Thorndike, Ashley Horace 


English comedy. 64Ip. (19p. bibl. notes) O 
c. N. Y., Macmillan $4.50 

A history from medieval times to the beginning 
of the present century. 


Thorne, Edward, and Frohne, Henry W. 
Decorative draperies and upholstery. 292p. 

il. (pt. col.), diagrs. F c. Grand Rapids, 

Mich., Dean-Hicks Co. $15 


Designs for every room in your house as well as 
for theatre, club, and shop explained and illustrated. 


Toulmin, Harry A., jr. 


Executive’s business law. 770p. O ’29 N. 
Y., Van Nostrand $6 





Thurston, Herbert 
Modern spiritualism. 
B. Herder 


Turner, Charles Root, and Anthony, L. P. 
American textbook of prosthetic dentistry in con- 

tributions by eminent authorities; 5th ed. rev. 772p. 

il. O ’28 Phil., Lea & Febiger $10 


Type faces with which we “prove it with proofs” 


&88p. O ’29 St. Louis, Mo., 


40 Cc. 


in typography for advertisements. _ s4op. il. O 
[c.’29] N. Y., Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc., 228 


E, 45th St. fab. $2 


Verduin, Rev. Henry 
The validity of infant baptism. no. p. O [ce. ’20] 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Smitter Bk. Co. pap. 25¢. 


Wood, F. C., and others 

Laboratory technique; the methods employed at 
St. Luke’s hospital, New York; 3rd rev. ed. 318p. 
(bibl. footnotes) il [c. ’17-'29] N. Y., J. T. Dougherty, 
427 W. soth St. fab. $3.75 


Young, Hugh H., and Waters, Charles A. 
Urological roentgenology; a roetgen atlas of the 
genitourinary tract with case histories and an out- 
line of urology in relation to roentgenology. 545p. 
il. O (Annals of roentgenology, v. 7) ’28 N. Y., P. 
B. Hoeber $20 
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Uren, Rev. A. Rudolph 
Recent religious psychology. 2090p. (bibl. 
footnotes) O [n.d.] N. Y., Scribner $3.50 


“Being a critical exposition of the methods and 
results of representative investigators of the psycho- 
logical phenomena of religion.” 


Veastnaya, Nais 

Peter the Czar, reformer. 384p. il., maps O 
c. Hollywood, Cal., D. G. Fischer $6 
A biography of Peter the Great, Czar of Russia 
in the 17th century. 
Verrill, Alpheus Hyatt 

Old civilization of the new world. 
(18p. bibl.) il, map, diagr. O [c.’29] 
Bobbs- Merrill 

A non-technical account of the great races of Cen- 
tral and South America before the coming of the 
Spaniards, and the achievements of their cultures. 
Wagner, Charles Abraham 

Nearer the bone; introd. by 
1o9p. D (Songs of today ser.) c. 
Coward-McCann 


Wallis, Keene 


Bands and rebels; 
8op. D (Songs of today ser.) c. 
ard-McCann 


Warner, Frank A. 
Bob Chase with the big moose hunters. 


216p. il. D (Bob Chase big game ser.) [c.’29] 
Newark, N. J., Barse & Co. 50 c. 


Warren, Austin 

Alexander Pope as critic and humanist. 297p. 
(3p. bibl.) O (Princeton studies in Eng., n 
1) c. Princeton, N. J., Princeton $3 


Weldon, George P. 


Economic biology; a text for students of 
agriculture and general biology. 457. il. D 
(McGraw-Hill vocational texts) ’29 N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill $2.50 


West, Charlotte C., M.D. 


Ageless youth. 478p. front. O [c.’29] N. 
Y., Crowell bds. $3 

Precepts of health and beauty for women based on 
scientific principles, explained by a physician. 


40Ip. 
Ind., 


John Erskine. 
a; es 
bds. $1 


seven stories in verse. 
N. Y., Cow- 
bds. $1 


Title Index to the “Weekly Record” 


Does not include the material listed in smaller type 


Abingdon Bible commentary, The. Eiselen, F. 
Y 2 Abingdon 
Ageless youth. West, C. C. $3 Crowell 
Aim of human existence, The. Rignano, E. 
$1 Open Ct. Pub. Co. 
America challenged. Carr, L. F. $3.50 

Macmillan 

American literature. Leisy, E. E. $2.50 
Crowell 


Ancient advertising and publicity. Rivers, H. 


W. $2.50 A. Kroch 
Angel arms. Fearing, K. $1 Coward-McCann 
Angels and earthly creatures. Wylie, E. H. 

$2.50 Knopf 
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White, Rufus Austin 
South America today; a travel book for 
boys and girls. 254p. il, map S ’29 Chic., 
A. Flanagan 96 c. 
Whiteman, Edna L. 
Jane and Jerry. 210p. 
D [c.’29] N. Y., Nelson 


The adventures of four children, 
at the shore in Maine. 


Whitman, Walt 
Leaves of grass; including a _ fac-simile 
autobiography, variorum readings of the 
poems and a department of gathered leaves 
[cheaper ed.]. 567p. front. (por.) O [c.’oo] 
Phil., McKay $1.25 
Williams, Blanche Colton, ed. 
Short stories for college classes; selected 
by teachers of narration in the department 
of English, Hunter College of the City of 
New York. 443p. (bibl.) Dc. N. Y., Apple- 
ton $2.25 
Twenty-seven stories by modern authors. 
Woolrich, Cornell 
Times Square. 


il (col. 


$1.50 
the Jolly Jays, 


front.) 


N. Y., Liveright 
$2 

A story of Cliff and his girl friend, blasé children 
of Broadway. 


274p. Dc. 


Wylie, Elinor Hoyt [Mrs. William Rose 
Benét] 
Angels and earthly creatures. 74p. front. 
(por.) O ’29, c.’28, ’29 N. Y., Knopf 


bds. $2.50 

The day before her death Elinor Wylie selected 
the poems for this volume from a number she had 
written during the summer of 1928 in England. 


Wynne, May, pseud. [M. W. Knowles] 

Little Sallie Mandy’s Christmas present. 
6op. il. (col.) T (Wee bks. for wee folks) [c. 
’290] Phil., Altemus bds. 50¢. 


Yonge, C. M., and Russell, F. S. 


The seas: our knowledge of life in the sea 
and how it is gained. 3709p. S ’28 N. Y., 
Warne $5 


Yore, Clement 
Hard riding Slim Magee. 
N. Y., Macaulay 


A western adventure story. 


300p. D [c.’29] 
$2 


Applied design in the precious metals. David- 


son, P. W. $3 Longmans 
Art and civilization, Marvin, F. S. $4.75 
Oxford 

Avigation by dead reckoning. Elm, I. E. 


McKay 


Bromfield, L. $2.50 
Stokes 


Glazebrook, 
Oxford 


Awake and rehearse. 


Bagot (Sir Charles) in Canada. 
. $2.50 


Bands and rebels. Wallis, K. $1 


Coward-McCann 


Barrie (J. M.). Darton, F. $1.35 Holt 
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Beginner’s history of our country, The. Estill, 

H. F. 8oc. Southern Pub. Co. 
Biennial survey of education, 1924-1926. De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion. $2.30. Govt Pr. Off.; Supt of Doc. 
Black magic. Morand, P. $3 Viking Press 


Bob Chase with the big moose hunters. War- 
ner, F. A. 50€¢. Barse & Co. 
Bowne (Borden Parker). McConnell, F. J. 
$3 Abingdon 


Buckaroo ballads. Barker, S. O. $2 
Santa Fe New Mexican Pub. Corp. 


Burial customs, ancient and modern. Lee, R. 
P. $2 : Arya Co. 
Business side of dentistry, The. Kent, E. N. 


$5 C. V. Mosby 
Cambridge shorter Bible, The. $3 


Chief modern poets of England and America. 
Sanders, G. $2.25 Macmillan 
Christian faith, The. Schleiermacher, F. $6.50 
Scribner 


Civic training in Soviet Russia. Harper, S. 
N. $3 Univ. of Chic. Press 
Cold steel. Shiel, M. P. $2.50 Vanguard 


Rankin, T. E. $2 
Harper 
Community school visitor, The. Mary Salome, 
Sister. $1.20 Bruce Pub. Co. 
Compass rose. Coatsworth, E. J. $1 
Coward-M ¢Cann 
Shepard, O. $1 


College composition. 


Contemporary essays. 


Scribner 

Cooperative pattern in cotton, The. Mont- 

gomery, R. H. $2.50 Macmillan 
Cost accounting. Baker, J. W. 8oc. 


Southwestern Pub. Co. 
Criticism of the philosophy of Bergson. 
MacWilliam, J. $3.25 Scribner 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Rostand, E. 95 c. 
Modern Library 
Death of the gods, The. Merezhkovskii, D. 
Ss. Be Modern Library 
Decorative draperies and upholstery. Thorne, 
c. $s Dean-Hicks Co. 
Deeper yet. Corner, A. $2.50 Longmans 
Design in “Christ and Christmas,” The. Bill, 
A. & 48 A. A. Beauchamp 
Diamond shield, The, Porter, S. J. $1.50 
Doubleday, Doran 
Mann, H. $2.50 Coward-McCann 


Diana. 


Dobson (Austin). Dobson, A. $5 Oxford 
Dr. Artz. Hichens, R. S. $2.50 
Cosmopolitan 
Economic biology. Wilden, G. P. $2.50 
McGraw-Hill 


Elementary principles of landscape painting. 
_Carlson, J. F. Natl Pub. Soc. 
Empire and commonwealth. Martin C. $5 


Oxford 

English comedy. Thorndike, A. H. $4.50 
Macmillan 

Essays and studies. Garyod, H. W. $2.50 
Oxford 


Executive’s business law. Toulmin, H. A. 
Van Nostrand 


Macmillan 
Canada in the Commonwealth. Borden, R. 
$3.75 Oxford 
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Faith of our fathers, The. Rediger, B. E. 

$1 Economy Pr. Concern 
Far wandering men. Russell, J. $2.50 

Norton 

Farewell to Commander Byrd, A. Macdonald, 


W. A. $1.50 Coward-M cCann 

Federal income taxation. Klein, J. J. $10 
Wiley 

Flagrant years, The. Adams, S. H. $2 

Liveright 
From the seen to the unseen. Best, J. H. $7 
Longmans 
Golden falcon. Coffin, R. $1.50 Macmillan 


Fleming, A. M. $2.25 
Meador Pub. Co. 
Haig (Field-Marshal Earl). Charteris, J. 


Gun Sight Mine, The. 


Scribner 

Hamlet, prince of Denmark. Shakespeare, W. 

$1 Houghton 
Hard riding Slim Magee. Yore, C. $2 

Macaulay 


Heroic life of Saint Vincent de Paul, The. 
Lavedan, H. $2.50 Longmans 
Hiking and tramping. Morton, G. F. $1.50 


McKay 

Hilarii versus et ludi. Hilarius. $2 Holt 
Hindu fables for little children. Mukerji, 
D. G. $2.50 Dutton 


Andrews, M. P. $7.25 
Doubleday, Doran 
Fox, F. C. 88 c. 
Scribner 
Hunt clubs and country clubs in America. 
Curtiss, F. H. $7.50 Merrymount Press 
I believe in man. McCord, L. $1.50 Harper 
I like diving. Eadie, T. $3.50 Houghton 
International arbitration from Athens to 
Locarno, Ralston, J. H. $5 
Stanford Unw. Press 
Interpretive accounting. Folts, F. E. $4 
Longmans 
Intimate letters of Carl Schurz, 1841-1869. $3 
State Historical Soc. of Ws. 
Irish ramble, An. Howell, C. F. $2.50 


History of Maryland. 


How the world rides. 


Greenberg 

Isthmian highway, The. Miller, H. G. $4.50 

Macmillan 

It’s your move. Ryan, W. $1.50 McKay 
Jane and Jerry. Whiteman, E. L. $1.50 

Nelson 

Labels and libels. Inge, W. R. $2 Harper 

Lanky Lawson, the boy from nowhere. Roe, 

H. M. 50c. Barse & Co. 

Leaves of grass. Whitman, W. $1.25 
McKay 


Lectures on steel and its treatment. Keller, 
J. F. $3.50 Evangelical Press 
Letters to a friend. Tagore, R. $2.50 
Macmillan 
Life and works of Louis Francois Roubiliac, 
The. Esdaile, K. A. $25 Oxford 
Life insurance. Maclean, J. B. $4 
McGraw-Hill 
Lineage of Lincoln, The. Barton, W. E. $7.50 
Bobbs-Merrill 


Marshall, B. $2 


Little friend, The. 
Macaulay 
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Little Sallie Mandy’s Christmas present. 
Wynne, M. 50c. Altemus 


Living English; fifth and sixth grades; 2v. 
Driggs, H. R. 80c.; &4c. 

University Pub. Co. 

Living wild. Chowen, A. B. $2.50 Dutton 

McCollum’s (Elsie Malone) pieces and plays 

for all ages. $2. Edgar S. Werner & Co. 


McLellan’s (Hugh) sermons. $1.50 
Bethany Press 
Marie Bonifas. Lacretelle, J. de. $2.50 
Putnam 


Marx (Karl), his life and work. Ritihle, O. $5 
Viking Press 
Giesecke, F. E. $1.50 
Austin-Tex. Bk Co. 

Memoirs of Cardinal Dubois. $20 
Art Studio Press 
Spence, L. $3.50 
McKay 


Mechanical drawing. 


Mysteries of Britain, The. 


Wagner, C. A. $1 
Coward-M cCann 
New light on “Piers Plowman.” Bright, A. 


Nearer the bone. 


H. $2.50 Oxford 
1928 rules and laws of auction bridge, The. 
75¢ Wynne Ferguson 


os ° 
1929 federal tax course. $10 Prentice-Hall 
Nonsense botany and alphabets. Lear, E. $2.50 


Warne 
Numerical divination. Lawson, W. R. $2 

McKay 
Old civilizations of the new world. Verrill, 


A; ¥..-$5 Bobbs-Merrill 
Old fairy tales with pictures. Everett, E. 
$1.25 Nelson 
Old nursery rhymes with pictures. Everett, 
E. $1.25 Nelson 
One hundred and cne things for a boy to 
make. Horth, A. C. $2 Lippincott 
One man’s war. Hall, B. $4 Holt 
Opportunity ahead! Ernst, C. H. $1.50 

Appleton 

Our neighbor Nicaragua. Cramer, F. $2 
Stokes 
Passing. Larsen, N. $2 Knopf 


Pastures of wonder, The. Keyser, C. J. $2.75 
Columbia Univ. Press 
Ross, M. H. $2 
Coward-M cCann 
Veastnaya, N. 


\. $6 
D. G. Fischer 


Penny dreadful. 


Peter the Czar, reformer. 


Pheidias. Howard, J. G. $2.50 Macmillan 

Pilgrim’s progress, The. Bunyan, J. $7.50 
Oxford 

Pindar’s Odes of victory. $25 Houghton 


Garabedian, C. A. $2.25 
McGraw-Hill 

Pope (Alexander) as critic and humanist. 
Warren, A. $3 Princeton 
Primitive beliefs in the northeast of Scotland. 


Plane trigonometry. 


McPherson, J. M. $5 Longmans 
Primitive economics of the New Zealand 
Maori. Firth, R. $6.25 Dutton 
Process of human behavior, The. Sherman, 
M. $3 Norton 
Pulpit dramas. Osgood, P. E. $1.75 Harper 


Shallow soil. 
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Quest and conquest. Bannisdale, V. E. $2.50 
ongmans 


Race and population problems. Duncan, H, 


G. $2.50 Longmans 
Recent religious psychology. Uren, A. R. 

$3.50 Scribner 
Renouncement in Dante. Mary Rose Gertrude, 

Sister. $1.75 Longmans 
Rural sociology. Hayes, A. W. $3.50 


Longmans 
Baldwin, R. A. $2 Meador Pub. Co. 


$2.50 

Covici, Friede 
Seas, The. Yonge, C. M. $5 Warne 
Segunda parte (La) de La vida de Lazarillo 

de Tormes. Lazarillo de Tormes. $2.50 
Univ. of Tex. Press 
Hamsun, K. $1 Knopf 
Short stories for college classes. Williams, 
BA. Sm Appleton 
“Sound off!” 


Santi. 
Scrapped. Schoepp, M. 


Dolph, E. A. $7.50 
Cosmopolitan 

White, R. A. g6c. 
A. Flanagan 

Spiritual experiences in business life. Marsh- 
burn, W. V. $1 Nicholson Pr. Co. 
Story of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
1827-1927, The. Hungerford, E. $10 
Putnam 


South America today. 


Foa, E. $1.50 
Lippincott 
Comstock, A. 
Longmans 
$1.50 
Dutton 
Things seen in the Channel Islands. Holland, 
C. $1.50 Dutton 
Three reformers. Maritain, J. $2.50 Scribner 
Times Square. Woolrich, C. $2  Liveright 
Tiny seed of love, A. Salt, S. $2.50 
Payson & Clarke 
Roby, J. $3 


iH “arne 


Twenty problems of the fiction writer. Galli- 
shaw, J. $5 Putnam 


Uniforms of the world. Blakeslee, F. G. %%6 
Dutton 


Stryker, M. F. 72¢. 
Scribner 

Victoria. Hamsun, K. $1 Knopf 
Violin concerto through a period of nearly 
three hundred years, The. Emery, F. B. 


Strange search, The. 
Taxation in the modern state. 


P. $2 


Things seen in Sicily. Emerson, I. 


Traditions of Lancashire. 


Vanishing Tent, The. 


$7.50 Violin Lit. Pub. Co. 
Vision and authority. Oman, J. $3 /arper 
Wanderers. Hamsun, K. $1 Knopf 


What ought I to believe. Haas, J. 75¢. 
United Lutheran Pub’n House 


When love comes to a woman. Morton, L. 


$2.50 Sears 
Winter. Griese, F. $2 Longmans 
Wonderful world of make-believe, The. 


° . = a Fles 
Niedermeyer, M. W. $1.25 Sul) 
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HE gift to the American people of 
a collection of letters belonging to the 
Marlborough family and presented 
by the Duke of Marlborough, has just been 
anncunced in London, The collection has 
been sent to the Library of Congress. Her- 
bert Putnam, librarian, in acknowledging 
the gift wrote to the Duke of Marlborough 
as tollows: ‘I know of no instance where 
the head of a family of such distinction has 
deliberately confided into foreign custody 
family memorials so precious.” ‘The collec- 
tion goes back as far as 1706, when the 
Iron Duke wrote the Duchess announcing 
the victory of Ramilles and giving her a 
share in his victory by allowing her to an- 
nounce it to Queen Anne. She had the 
similar privilege of breaking the news in 
London of the victory of Blenheim. The 
collection comes down to the Victorian 
period, with letters by Queen Victoria, and 
many familiar names of the last half of 
the nineteenth century. The Duke’s mo- 
tive in making the gift was to express his 
regard for America. 


A including books, auto- 

graphs and broadsides, the collection 
of the late David A. Williams of this city, 
was sold at the American Art Galleries 
April 10, 599 lots bringing $18,210.50. 
The highest price, $875, was paid for the 
original edition of Champlain’s first four 
voyages to America in 1604, 1610, 1611 
and 1613, complete with all the plates and 
maps, published in Paris in 1613, and 
known as the Lucius L. Hubbard copy. 
Other lots and the prices realized were 
the following: A. L. S. of John Quincy 
Adams, 4 pp., small 4to, Washington, No- 
ventas 13, 1833, concerning the religious 
belief of his father, $200; Mezzotint por- 
trait of Lord Jeffrey Amherst, engraved by 
J. Watson after Reynold’s painting, dated 
1766, an early impression, $220; Chauncey 
Goodrich “A Second Letter to a Friend, 


Old and Rare Books 


Frederick M. Hopkins 


Giving a more particular narrative of the 
Defeat of the French Army at Lake 
George, by New England Troops,” 8vo, 
morocco, Boston, 1755, rare tract of which 
not more than four or five copies are 
known, $250; Cadwallader Colden’s 
“Rough Manuscript Map of the Country 
between Crown Point and Ticonderoga,” 

on two sheets 22 by 12% inches, $240; 

Thomas Mante’s “The History of the late 
War in North-America and the islands of 
the West Indies,” etc., with maps, 4to, 
morocco, London, 1772, fine large copy, 
$320; the original manuscript of the jour- 
nal of John McCullough’s journey from 
Vermont to the Northwest Territory and 
from thence by way of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi to the Natchez country and return, 
I2mo, 56 pages, approximately 15,000 
words, $275; Major Rogers’s “Penteach: 
or the Savages of America, 8vo, stitched, 
uncut, London, 1766, large paper copy of 
the first edition, $200; The original water 
color plan of Fort Ticonderoga, and Mount 
Independence,” executed by John Trum- 
bull, August, 1776, $575; and a L. S. by 
General Washington, 2pp., folio, Head- 
quarters, September 24, 1782, to Major 
Dexter, commanding at Dobbs Ferry, $525. 


O encourage a thorough, complete 

and scientific research, the Free State 
Government has set up an Irish Manuscript 
Commission, which is to report on the na- 
ture, extent, and importance of existing 
collections of manuscripts and papers of 
literary, historical and general interest re- 
lating to Ireland. It is to give details 
where such manuscripts are deposited and 
to advise on the steps which should be taken 
for their preservation and publication. It 
is hoped in the course of time to edit and 
publish many of these texts of old Irish, 
middle Irish and modern Irish which relate 
to Ireland and to give photographic fac- 
similes of important codices, in particular 
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those in the possession of institutions and 
individuals outside the Free State. In Ire- 
land there are large collections of manu- 
scripts both in Latin and Irish in the posses- 
sion of the Royal Irish Academy and 
Trinity College. There are many Irish 
manuscripts in the British Museum, in 
London, while there are others in Man- 
chester and Edinburgh. On the Continent, 
too, there are Irish manuscripts in Brussels, 
Copenhagen and in Spain, while other valu- 
able manuscripts are said to be in the great 
library at the Vatican. 


HE American Shakespeare Founda- 

tion announced April 23, on the 
300th anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth, 
that $928,750 has been given by Americans 
to rebuild and endow the. Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, 
_ which was destroyed by fire on March 6, 
1926. Included in this amount is $250,- 
000 given by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
to be sent to the British committee, and a 
similar amount to the American committee. 
In a letter to Viscount Brunham, president 
of the board of governors of the theatre, 
Mr. Rockefeller said that his contribution 
had been given “in recognition of the debt 
which Great Britain and the United States 
in common owe to Shakespeare for all that 
he has meant to the millions of people in 
both countries whose lives have been en- 
riched and inspired by his genius.” A great 
book, six feet high by four feet wide, bound 
in blue leather, records the names of the 
American donors. It will be sent to the 
Shakespeare Library at Stratford this year 
as a permanent exhibit. 


HE library of the late Edward 

Arnold, largely of French literature 
in fine bindings, will be sold at Sotheby’s 
in London, May 6 and the two following 
cays. In addition to the French classics 
and famous illustrated books of the eigh- 
teenth century, in first and best editions, 
this library includes emblem books and 
others with early engravings and wood- 
cuts; books of hours in illuminated manu- 
script and printed on vellum; a series of 
early, rare and interesting lace books; bib- 
liography; playing cards; almanacs; rare 
early French tracts; and a few English 
books, some in first editions. The collection 
as a whole is distinguished, not only for 
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many bindings of great merit, but the care- 
tul preservation which they have had and 
the very fine condition in which they are 
now in. 


OOKS from the library of the late 

John Lane, publisher, including first 
editions, autograph letters and manuscripts 
of modern authors, and volumes of associa- 
tion interest, comprising 1,313 items, are 
described in a good deal of detail in a well 
printed catalog of 148 pages just issued by 
Delau & Co., Ltd., of London. An item 
of special association interest is a set of 
“The Yellow Book” edited by Henry Har- 
land, 14 volumes, 1894-97. In the extra 
volume, which is actually a case or box in 
yellow calf, is contained an interesting ser- 
ies of letters from the editors and the more 
important contributors. Most of the letters 
refer to “The Yellow Book.” The de- 
scription of the autographic features of this 
item fills two octavo pages of the catalog. 
The item is priced at £100. 


COPY of the first edition of ‘“Geor- 

gius Agricola De Re Metallica,” 
translated by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover from the first Latin edition of 
1556, brought $170 last week at the Ame- 
rican Art Galleries, Harry F. Marks being 
the purchaser. This volume was published 
in London in 1912 and since the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hoover for the presidency has 
been very much in demand. A year ago it 
sold for about $25, but the price, in Lon- 
don and New York began to advance as 
soon as Mr. Hoover secured the nomination 
and since his inauguration has gone still 
higher. Its present price is higher than 
that of the first edition of the original Latin 
work from which it was translated. 


The Hours of St. Hedwig 
HE Hours of St. Hedwig, Duchess 


of Silesia, a twelfth century manvu- 

script, containing a picture Bible, has 
passed through London to America to its 
final resting-place in the Morgan Library 
in this city. While the manuscript was i” 
London, E. P. Goldschmidt made an ex- 
haustive examination of it, and his report 
of its numerous points has been printed 
in the London Times, from which we make 
the following condensation: 
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The manuscript consists of 179 leaves of 
vellum, small folio in size, written in a 
bold script of a character transitional from 
the Carolingian minuscle to fully developed 
Gothic, in black and red. It is believed 
that the manuscript was written in Eastern 
Bavaria after the year 1189 and before 
1202, the date of the foundation of the 
Cistercian Nunnery of ‘Trebnitz, near 
Breslau, for which this Book of Hours 
scems to have been destined as a present 
by the foundress, St. Hedwig, Duchess of 
Silesia. The Calendar is that of the dio- 
cese of Breslau, and is fully annotated with 
obituary notices, which are in themselves 
of the greatest historical and genealogical 
value. There are entrances for the anni- 
versaries of most of the members of the 
St. Hedwig family, the Dukes of Andechs 
and Merania, those of her husband’s the 
Past Dukes of Silesia, and of the Royal 
Family of Bohemia. All these entries re- 
fer to members of these houses who died 
before 1250, showing that about that date 
either this manuscript left the Abbey of 
Trebnitz, or was no longer used as an 
obituary. 

It is not known when this manuscript 
left the Abbey of Trebnitz, but there is an 
indication that by 1350 it was already in 
North Western Germany. Its history is 
obscure until the eighteen century, when 
it was in the collection of Hermann von 
der Hardt, professor of theology at 
Harmstaedt, a famous historian of the 
Reformation who died in 1746. Except 
that it never has been in the market since 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
that it was recently acquired from a pri- 
vate source on the Continent, nothing is 
known or revealed, as to its history in 
modern times. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
manuscript is the pictorial Bible history, 
almost unparalleled as a complete set of 
Niblical illustrations of such an early date. 
In thirty-two consecutive full-page pictures 
there are 150 Bible scenes from the Old 
and New Testaments, each accompanied by 
a brief explanatory legend in the South 
‘rerman vernacular. The first page, with 
the Creation and Fall, is illuminated on a 
gold background; the other pages are 
colored pen drawings on backgrounds of 
red, green, blue or yellow. One of the 
most singular of all is the Crucifixion, 
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where Jesus is depicted with his feet not 
crossed (a mark of a very early period), 
and is flanked by the two robbers not cruci- 
fied, but hanged. Altogether the Hours of 
St. Hedwig is one of the most interesting 
and important manuscripts to find its way 
across the Atlantic. 


Auction Calendar 


Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, May ist and 
and, at 2 o’clock. Americana from the library 
of the late George E. Leighton, St. Louis, Mo., 

library sets and books in fine bindings, the prop- 
erty of C. Brough Du Moulin, New York City, to- 
gether with books on art, bibliography, first edi- 
tions, incunabula and an extensive collection of 
early works on shorthand. (Items 458.) The Ander- 
son Galleries, 489 Park Ave., New York City. 


Catalogs Received 


American history, including source material and 

important collections relating to the Western 
States. (Items 118.) The Aldine Book Co., 1873 
61st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘ 


Americana. (Items 16.) Morris H. Briggs, 506 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Autographes, ancient and modern, documents and 
manuscripts. (No. 5.) Hotel Des Societes Sav- 
antes, 28, Rue Serpente, Paris, ‘France. 


Books about the Far West. John Van Male, 3331 
East 14th Ave., Denver, Colo. 


Books from famous presses. (No. 9; Items 415.) 
Straubing & Muller, Weimar, Germany. 


Books of rarity and worth. (Items 90.) Nedwick’s 
Book Store, 346 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Books on the fine arts. (No. 183; Items 305.) Good- 
mn Book Shop, 7 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
ass. 


Criminology, trials, politics, sociology, economics 
and history. (No. 52; Items 824.) Surrey Book- 
shop, Blackbridge Road, Woking, England. 


Philosophy and early science. (No. 967; Items 354.) 
James Tregaskis & Son, 66 Great Russell St., 
London, W. C. 1, England. 


Fine books, including a few rare books and also 
some handsome bindings. Frank Rosengren, 609 
North State St., Chicago, Ill. 


First editions. (No. 103; Items 1458.) Schulte’s 
Book Store, 80 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Miscellaneous books. (Items 222.) Stanley O. Bezan- 
son, 32 Ames Building, Boston, Mass. 


Miscellaneous books for libraries. (No. 1; Items 
818.) Corner Book Shop, 120 Fourth Ave., New 

York City. 

Miscellaneous books in many. departments of litera- 


ture. (No. 123; Items 522.) Walter M. Hill, 25 
East Washington St., Chicago, III. 


Modern first editions. (No. 13; Items 618.) At the 

, ~— of the Huntsman, Southborough, Kent, Eng- 
and. 

Modern first editions. (No. 208; Items 503.) James 
F. Drake, 14 West goth St., New York City. 


Old books on the topography and archaeology, gen- 
ealogy and heraldry of Great Britain and Ireland, 

together with local faunas, sport, etc., and engraved 

views. (No. 814; Items 3025.) Henry Sotheran, 

Ltd., 43, Piccadilly, London, W. 1, England. 

Oriental books. (No. 16; Items 114.) Benjamin F. 
Gravely, Box 209, Martinsville, Va. 


Polish books. (No, 10.) The Polish Book Importing 
Co., Inc., 38 Union Square, New York City. _ 
Rare books embracing bibliography, curiosa, Chris- 
tian Science, general literature, genealogy, Amer- 
icana, , Western history. (No. 27; Items 100s.) 
Powner’s, 1352 North Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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The Weekly Book Exchange 


How to use “Books Wanted” and ‘For Sale” 


TERMS: Under “Books Wanted” (a service 
for booktrade only) 15c. a line to subscribers, 
no charge for address; to non-subscribers, 20c. 
a line, charge for address. 

Under “Books for Sale” (not restricted) 15c. 
a line to subscribers, 20c. to non-subscribers. 
“Surplus Stock” 25c. a line. All other classifica- 
tions 20c. a line. oon sennerme monthly. 


Write plainly on one side of paper. The 
Weekly is not responsible for typographical 
errors. Illegible “wants” ignored. Each title 








PLEASE BEAR IN MIND 


In quoting price on “Books 
Wanted,” it is advisable to ask for cash 
with order if the credit standing of the 
advertiser is unknown. 

(2) In buying “Books Wanted,” the 
seller is entitled to payment on receipt of 
goods, if not in advance. Deferred pay- 


ments bring complaints to this office that 
can be avoided by observing these sug- 
gestions. 
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BOOKS WANTED 


SN 
ALcove BK. SHop, 936 B’way, San D1eEco, CAL. 
Degrees of Zodiac Symbolized. 
Richmond. Mystic Test. 


Kozminsky. 


cccnieaisantnetinbiasacninaimanaentindemeennpummeninnnccniiaineanneingnncdtaninniguiitatiins 

Amer. GEOGRAPHICAL Soc., 3755 B’way, N. Y. 

Geographical Review: 1916, April, May, June, 
July, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec.; 1917, Jan., 
Feb.; 1921, April; 1922, Jan.; 1923, July; 
1924, Oct.; 1925, Jan., April, Oct.; 1926, 
Jan.; 1927, July; 1928, July. 

Andes of Southern Peru. Bowman. 

Frontiers of Nationalities and Language. Do- 
minion. 


Americus Bx. Co., AMERICUS, Ga. 


Henning’s Statutes of Virginia. 
Filson Club Publications. Vol. 2 
Bernard Lile. Jere Clemens. 
Memoirs of Revolution. 
Bench and Bar of S. C. 


English. Life of Roger Clark. 
Miller. Bench and Bar. of Georgia. 
Stevens. History of Georgia. 
Hawkins. Sketch of Creek Country. 


Pickett’s History of Alabama. 
Hodgson. Cradle of Confederacy. 
Davis. History Confederate States. 





Arcus Bx. Suop, 333 S. DErarBorN, CHICAGO 
Keats’ Letters of Fanny Braune. 


T. Arnotp, 333 Dotpuin St., BALTIMorE, Mp. 


Maryland Books. State, County and Town His- 


tories : 
Anne Arundel County. Riley. 


must begin on a separate line except grouped 
titles by one author. Objectionable books ex- 
cluded when noted. If books wanted were orig- 
inally published in a foreign language, state 
whether original or translation is desired. 


_ In answering, state edition, condition and price 
including transportation. 

Give your name and address. 

Credit responsibility of advertisers is not guar- 
anteed but space in the columns will be denied 
to dealers who misuse it. 


T. ArRNoLD—Continued 


Cecil County. Johnston. 
Old Kent. Hanson. 
Washington County. 
Montgomery County. Boyd. 
__ Frederick County. Ete. 
Scharf. Balto. City and County; History Mary- 
land. 3 vols.; History Maryland. Vol. 2 only. 
Warfield. Founders of Anne Arundel County. 
McMahon. History of Maryland. . 
Mereness. History of Maryland. 
Russell. Md. Land of Sanctuary. 
Tabb’s Poems. ; 
Eddis. Letters from America. 
Any Maryland items. Quote any time. 
The Baltimore Book. 1838 and 1839. 
Herritt. Shadow on Wall. 
Baltimore American Museum of Science. Vol. 1. 
1838; vol. 2. 1839. 
The Southern Poets. Abernethy. 1904. 
Timrod. Verses from Cotton Boll. 1901. 
Hubner. Southern Poets. 1905. 
Katie. Timrod. 1884. 
Sartin’s Magazine. 
1849, 
Southern Literary Messenger. Single no. or 
— vols. 1835; Jan., 1837; Oct. & Nov. 


Numbers or bound vols. 


Godey’s Magazine and Lady’s Book. 1845, 1847 
and Feb., 1849. 

Columbian Magazine. Mar., 1847; Mar., 1848. 

Union Magazine. Mar., 1848. 

Broadway Journal. N. Y. 1845 & 1846. 


The Gift. 1836. Phila., 1835. 

Grahame Magazine. 1841; 1844; 1850. 

Snowden’s Ladies Companion. N. Y. 1844. 

The Lv Mirror. N. Y. Vols. 1 to 111. 1843- 

The Gift. 1845. Phila. 

The National Magazine. N. Y. 

Anglo Saxon Review. 1900. 

The New X-ray agazine. Phila. Aug., 1901. 

Tabb, John B. Octave to Mary. Balto., 1893; 
Poems. Balto., 1882 or 1883; The Priest 


Mar., 1853. 





WANTED 


FIRST EDITIONS 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Clemens, Emerson, Melville, Bret Harte, Riley, 
Fields and other American authors. 


ALWIN J. SCHEUER 
New York City 


26 East 56th Street 
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